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THE POLITICIAN, NO. VII. 


THE DUTCH WAR—THE EMBARGOES—FRANCE—THE DUCHESSE DE BERRI | 
—THE ELECTIONS AT HOME. 
Tue dissolution of Parliament is at hand, Scarce will this Number be | 
published, before the bridge between the old system and the new will not 
only be passed, but eternally swept away; no conceivable change of 
events can restore the ancient elements of Government. Henceforth we 
must look onward: in Legislation we have destroyed the Past. At such 
& moment,—while the three kingdoms are alive—anxious—instinct— 
With the mighty charge of a General Election,—it would be in vain to 
Dec,—vVou, XXXV, NO. CXLIV. 2K 
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hope for a patient hearing to a prolonged exordium upon any branch of 
Politics whatsoever. In the moral system, the two movements of thought 
and action cannot well co-exist. The first prepares and follows the last, 
but not accompanies it. We, therefore, reluctantly postpone, for the 
present, any detailed consideration of the great European events that 
are passing around us. The War with Holland (the greatest event of 
all) is now determined; we have only to hope that it may be brief. 
As yet, the people at large are not aroused from their customary state 
of indifference to all continental affairs; but it is easy to foresee that, if 
the war continue long, however righteous it may be, or however neces- 
sary, it will not the less become generally unpopular ; net that there 
any longer exists, as some old ass of an alderman at Norwich implies, 
a belief among the people that it is an Englishman’s duty to hate the 
French, or that our nearest neighbours are necessarily our natural foes: 
on the contrary, the league with the French is the most popular part of 
the proceeding ; and any alliance with the greatest and most civilized of 
European countries cannot but be productive of ultimate advantage to 
our own. But John Bull—as a certain new caricature facetiously hath 
it—does not like ‘ to fight with @ customer ;” and while execrating the 
obstinacy of the Dutch King, he will still ask—** But what have we to 
do with the quarrel?” and still point to the answer in our obstructed 
commerce and our well-paid fleets. 

‘* Avowedly,” says our next-door neighbour,—a worthy man, with 
whom we don’t altogether agree, but who is the oracle of the parish,— 
‘* Avowedly, we care nothing for Leopold—we have no reason to re- 
gard the Flemings; and yet we are miserably involving ourselves for 
the sake of both—an ungrateful pair! We used to get as much, as 
merchants, in a month from the Mynheers of Rotterdam, as we may 
hope for in fifty years from the scurvy Liberals of the Flanders marshes, 
I ask,” continues our neighbour, “* if the motive of the war be sound? 
Are we not in league with France, lest France should help herself? Is 
not the boundary of the Rhine at the bottom of it all? Why will not 
nations be honest! Sooner or later, France will make herself geogra- 
phically as well as politically compact by means of one of nature's 
plainest marks. Let her statesn en avow the object at which her people 
and politicians, at least, are driving, and wherein they must, in time, be 
satisfied. No one knows better than Leopold that he is a locum tenens ; 
and yet the ultimate result is so frightful to the dismembered Prussia, 
that her movers refuse to look so dire a catastrophe in the face. Once 
the French are firmly established on the Meuse, and upon the corn- 
bearing plains of Flanders, adieu Bonn, most learned of universities ; 
adieu Coblentz ; adieu Cologne, St. Juliers, and Aix la Chapelle! What, 
indeed, has Brandenburg and her sandy plains to do with Bacharach 
and Bingen ? 


* Ifthese hostilities settle into serious war, it will be called in history 
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the Blunder War, in which fleets were swamped, and armies wasted con- 
trary to the inclination, and even the intentions of every body. The moye- 
ment of troops at this moment is neither more nor less than another step in 
protocollism ; a species of demonstration : if aman dies, it will be like the 
spilling of an ink-stand—a mere accident, for which somebody or other 
will have to apologize while he is wiping up the stain with the sleeve of 
his diplomatic robe.” 

Such are the opinions of our worthy neighbour, and though they are 
not unanswerable, they are—do not let us disguise the fact—they are 
not unlikely to be popular. But while at the present moment, and until 
we have a better opportunity for entering fully into the subject, we con- 
tent ourselves with adopting the policy of the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
pray God we may be all the better for it a twelvemonth hence, we must 
say, that the first opening of the affair redounds marvellously to the 
honour of the mercantile king. The laying an embargo on the mer- 
chants and merchant-vessels, that in the confidence of peace were re- 
pairing to our harbours, or reposing in them, seems, to modern spirits, 
but a barbarous and a treacherous piece of business, It might have 
been hoped that we had got beyond the age of making war upon the 
comforts and conveniences of life. What have the merchants to do 
with this quarrel, or the people for whom they fetch and carry supplies? 
The embargo will probably cause not a few bankruptcies, and what a 
way of making war is this! Least of all is it worthy of the most en- 
lightened Ministry England has seen. War is in itself a disgrace to 
the age, even war in all its pomp and paraphernalia; but here is 
war in all its naked horror—war against the manufacturer’s Saturday- 
night’s wages, against the labourer’s hire, the capitalist’s profit, against 
occupation, contentment, and comfort. We were sanguine enough to 
think that the first stage in improvement in the conduct of future wars 
would be the exemption of commerce from its destructive grasp, and 
here is the ruin of all our hopes: commerce is destroyed first of all, and 
that for this reason only, that it is trusting and defenceless. The King 
of Holland, in the midst of all his errors, has refused to follow the bad 
example. He said, why should they suffer who will be the first to ex- 
claim against this war?’ We might have applied all our engineers and 
machinery against the Dutch garrisons, the Dutch army, and the Dutch 
navy, but why gazette a crusade against the peaceful and beneficent 
pursuits of the reliever of natural disadvantages, the succourer of 
labour, the supplier of comfort 2? To proclaim an embargo upon the 
ships and merchandize in our ports, because a particular sovereign has 
offended us, is as if the Home Secretary should order the shops in 
Cheapside to be destroyed, because the Lord Mayor in the city refused 
to conform to the New Police and its arrangements. 

Turning to France, the election of Monsieur Dupin to the office of 
President of the Chamber is fortunate for the Ministry, whom, by this 
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time, he has probably joined. Yet, on the long-run, that lukewarm 
politician will lose more for himself by his alliance with the Docérin. 
naires than the Doctrinnaires will gain by his timid services and hesi- 
tating friendship. But at this instant no one can turn his thoughts to 
France without feeling the capture of the Duchesse de Berri to possess 
the most engrossing and immediate interest of all the numberless ques- 
tions by which his interest is excited. 

The French are a prudent people with pen and print, but their tongue 
knows neither forbearance nor decorum ;—in this the contrary of us 
Englishmen. Thus M. Thiers says openly to all his acquaintance that 
the Duchesse de Berry is taken with Henry VI., in other words that she 
is pregnant; nay, the very Royalists of the ‘“ Journal des Debats” do 
not shrink from uttering similar scandal. It is inevery mouth, yet the 
papers beware repeating it, except indeed the ‘ Nouveliste,” who says, 
* Let us not stir the tristes mystéres du chateau de Blaye.” 

Louis-Philippe, and still more his Queen, are distressed beyond 
measure at the capture. The latter was all along in correspondence 
with the Duchess, who is her niece, entreating her to leave France, and 
showing her the futility of remaining. Under the Queen’s directions, 
the efforts of M. Montalivet, the late Minister of the Interior, were 
employed to chase the female pretender, to allow her no repose, and to 
drive her out of the country without capturing her. M. Thiers, Monta- 
livet’s successor, won the Queen’s confidence upon a tacit promise of 
equal forbearance; but having need of success or a coup d'éclat to in- 
fluence the parliamentary majority, Thiers brought on the actual capture. 

Its consummation is not only painful to the personal feelings of Louis- 
Philippe, but it also counteracts his individual views. On the death of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, a considerable number of Bonapartists, with 
Boulay de la Meurthe at their head, waited upon Louis-Philippe, and 
declared, that now the dynasty of the great man was extinct, they rallied 
to the house of Orleans, as the people’s choice. There was some 
thought of making the elder Boulay a peer in reward of this adhesion, 
until it was discovered that he had proposed in the convention a law for 
the proscription of all nobles—and that, consequently, however fit for a 
senator, he was not exactly a proper recruit for the peerage. 

Having rallied the Bonapartists, Louis-Philippe had conceived the 
hope of rallying the old Royalists, or Carlists. Absurd! you may ex- 
claim—impossible! Yet to prove it, we need but adduce the creation of a 
dozen Carlist peers in the last batch, who have already joined the conci- 
liable part of the opposition. When the present ministry objected to 
these Carlist nominations, the King replied that he had already given his 
word to these candidates. In other words, he resolved to persevere in 
his experiment ;—and this resolution the capture of the Duchesse de 
Berri completely interferes with. 

This adventurous princess has indeed done more for her party than 
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the most consummate general ; for the latter could make but an awkward 
campaign without an army. And how insufficient the immediate 
adherents of the exiled house, even in La Vendée, were to form one, 
may be gathered from the fact that the band were formed chiefly of re- 
fractory conscripts, deserters, in other words, who had not a political 
idea, and that the Duchess herself has been obliged to entrust her 
person for defence and concealment almost as often to liberals and 
enemies as to royal'sts and friends. This latter circumstance she has 
indeed owned. 

But, though defeated, she has gained a moral victory. She has in- 
fused fresh enthusiasm into the hearts of all Royalists, who rather 
blushed for the pusillanimity of Charles and his son in the days of July. 
Her capture too will attract infinitely more sympathy than her exile. 
Her retention must give birth to everlasting plots for her rescue, since 
the tragedy of Fotheringay Castle can scarcely be acted at Blaye, 
whilst her liberation might occasion an equal mouvement amongst the 
populace. The vigour, in short, of the present administration is likely to 
militate strongly against itself. It gives the discontented of the juste 
milieu a string to harp on, and a question upon which to divide against 
the government. 

But all conjectures as to the future march and play of parties in 
France is idle at a moment when the meeting of the Chambers occurs to 
clear up all the doubts and mysteries which have hung over French 
affairs during the last few months. 

And this reflection recalls our attention homewards, and reminds us 
that our male readers, most of whom we trust are either electors o 
candidates, are, by this time, all eagerness to put principles into prac- 
tice. While we are discussing the affairs of other nations, the great 
battle in our own is at hand; and never—no, not at Trafalgar itself, 
did a deeper and more solemn significance attach itself to the noble 
watchword, “ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY Man To vo His Dury!” 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE.—=NO. VIII. 





Leisure—Montaigne’s Character—An Egotislical Reverie—The Tacitus 
—The Pindar—The Apollo’s Son—The Rosa Matilda, and the Plato 
of —Tue Keepsake! !!—Scott’s Monument—The Duke of Buccleugh’s 
Delicacy —New Edition of Byron—The Supplements to the Spectator 
—The Dramatic Commitiee—The Censor—Political Allusions on the 
Slage, their Expediency considered—Should Theatres be classified ?— 
Mrs. Hall's Buccaneer—The Westminster Election—Mr. D'Jsraeli 
and Colonel Grey. 





Literary ease !—what a sentiment of happiness—what a sense of 
quiet, of deep, of virtuous enjoyment is conveyed in that expression !— 
How many classical recollections throng around us, when we recall, 
in that one phrase, the ofium and the dignitas of the wise of old !— 
Tivoli crowded with its white retreats—Baie and its Fountains—the Villa 
of Cicero—the Gardens of Pliny—the magnificent Palace of Lucullus, 
equally learned and voluptuous.—Nor, for my own part, can I ever chew 
the cud of that delightful phrase without especially bringing to my mind’s 
eye a certain antique and venerable chamber in one of the grey Cha- 
teaux of Perigord,—crowded with a medley of well-worn volumes—and 
the light that enters from one high window resting on the comely front of 
the Lord of Montaigne. That most persuasive gossip, who, among Essay- 
ists, is what Le Sage was among Novelists—wisest while most trifling— 
and most brilliant when most at ease—seems, to my fancy, to lave enjoyed 
the very ideal of a life of literary leisure—He had seen enough of the 
actual world to be contented with retirement ;—and his natural disposition, 
so remote from the dread hypochondriasm customary to men of letters, 
made Solitude the nurse no less of cheerful than of profound thoughts ;— 
the philosophy of a Happy Temper smoothed the pillow of disease, and 
kept—if I may use the term—the mental as the bodily veins, in a 
healthful and lively flow,—so that he drank in the blessings of leisure 
without its ennui: and study never wearied him with a sense of its futi- 
lity—nor solitude with that of its vegetative sameness. It has been my 
lot to cultivate letters from my earliest youth—but I have never attained 
to the leisure and the calm which should belong to the pursuit. At fits 
and starts | have heaped together what learning I possess—and pardon 
me the vanity—before I was twenty the elaborate Parr esteemed my 
correspondence as that of no ordinary bookman—but the wheel at my 
heart always forbade me rest—and the Passions hurried me from books 
to men—from study to pleasure—from contemplation to action—with 
so fierce and restless an alternation, that the life of ease—which I still 
covet—lI have never, save at hasty and brief intervals, enjoyed. Some- 
times, indeed, I charm myself with pictures of a future never likely to 
be mine—and imagine, that when the last days of my youth are over, 
and that tranquil period in which the Autumn of Life steals over its hot 
and laborious summer has cooled the pulses which now beat too wildly 
for repose, some quiet retreat—the rura et silentium—among old books 
and green fields—may afford me the Utopia and the Euthanasia of lite- 
rary life. Then, too, I charm myself with the hope of weaving slowly and 
as a luxury, not a task, some such work as the world shall not willingly 
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let die, and which may bind my name to something more solid than those 
reeds blown to and fro by the breath of popular opinion, which, as yet, 
are the only witness of what Iam. But as I have said, the chances are 
that such a future never will be reserved for fruition; my mind has 
exhausted my body prematurely ; and the grave, perhaps, already yawns 
for its prey ; but the spirit that is within me will quail not to the last,— 
and the despondency of the nerves shall not dim the hope of the soul. 
O the bright power of endurance that the Great Heart can evoke from 
its own wrecks! Wisely did the ancients build upa temple to Fortitude 
—wisely has the Poet told us— 


“To bear is to conquer our fate.’ 


Without courage there is no virtue—with courage we are the emperors 
of earth—and trample, with an angel’s hope, upon the fiends of hell— 


“‘ Rex est qui metuit nihil ; 
Et hoc Regnum sibi quisque dat !" * 

If it has not often been my fate to take long draughts of that 
Pierian ease, which is the ordinary nectar of many of the cultivators of 
letters, the rareness of the luxury makes, perhaps, its excess; and now 
(as Asmodeus leaves me to myself, to pursue his own avocations in the 
fertile province of Amorous Intrigue, [which constitutes his proper do- 
main,] marrying some and divorcing others) among my books and papers 
—‘ I crop my flowery food.”—I love, in these moments of literary relaxa- 
tion, to blend every kind and order of literary work; through novels— 
essays — philosophy— politics — newspapers — pamphlets — annuals—I 
eat my way. 

** Allin a lonely study, 
Where books are in great plenty, 
A scholar can devour 


More sense in an hour 
Than Brougham can talk in twenty. 


In books of geography 
He makes the maps to flutter ; 
A river or a sea 
Are to him a dish of tea, 
And a kingdom bread-and-butter.’"+ 


But above all my recent reading, commend me to that manual of the 
magnates—that horn-bvok of the high-bred—which is bound in red 
silk, and styled ‘“* The Keepsake.” 1 had just made the above excla- 
mation when my friend M entered. Now, M—— is what is called 
aman of society. He is a table wit, and an oral critic—but he never 
writes. He is too clever for print—all his essence evaporates after the 
moment. ’ 

‘“‘T agree with you,” said he—* commend me to ‘ The Keepsake.’ 
It is admirable: the benevolence of the design is alone sufficient to 
render it immortal. What a noble idea—to think of a nursery for the 
baby intellects of the Peerage! It is a great institution of charity for 
the paupers in mind. It is a sort of copy-book for grown-up masters 
and misses to write sentences in.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I—* you are satirical. I praise ‘The Keepsake’ 
in sober earnest. It has, in the first place, a Tacitus in Lord Dover. 
The Tacitus of ‘ The Keepsake ! ’—a pretty phrase, is it not? Its lead- 








* Seneca, + Shenstone. 
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ing article, unlike the trashy tales of other annuals, is an historical 
sketch. How profound! The pretty dears like to be instructed as well 
as amused. The grown-up children are as good and as precise, you see, 
as Miss Edgeworth’s real ones, who always seemed to me to be made of 
wood. I fancy them sitting down after breakfast, with their chins on 
their hands, and commencing the leading article—‘ Vicissitudes in the 
life of a Princess of the House of Brunswick, by Lord Dover.’” 

M——. “ The style of that article ? ”"-—— 

A . ‘* Is incomparable—lI allow it. Such an aristocratic ease— 
so utterly unlike the English which people take pains with. Observe, 
for instance :—‘ It was to her (the Countess Koningsmark’s) assistance 
that the Princess principally owed her escape. She collected for her 
whatever of money and of jewels could be found in the palace; cave 
her an old and trust-worthy man-servant of her own, who spoke French 
and German, to accompany fer, and one of her own femmes de chambre,’ 
Now pray observe the agreeable confusion of those hers—evidently 
meant on purpose to exercise the attention of the reader—a sort of intel- 
lectual puzzle for the drawing-room—a kind of emulative rival to— 


‘If Tom's father is John’s son, 
What relation is Tom to John?’ 


“Then, too, mark the noble indifference to common people with 
which the historian announces that the Countess gave the Princess her 
servant—an absolute present—like a horse or a caléche. Gave !—Oh! 
the happy expression! But what did she give ?—there’s the master- 
stroke. A servant ?—Yes! you or I would have said a servant—Lord 
Dover says emphatically, a man-servant. This is worthy the phrase- 
ology of Mr. Lister. I should think the author of ‘ Arlington’ said 
man-seryant, Oh, what a butler is here undone by being a Lord and 
an historian!” 

M . Turning over another page. “ But lo! an instance of brevity 
in the Tacitus of ‘ The Keepsake’ surpassing that of Tacitus of the 
annuals, ‘ He proposed, at the same time, to the Chevalier, to unite 
his fortune with theirs in the undertaking. D’Aubant accepted (?) with 
readiness, joined his funds, &c.’ Accepted ?—accepted what? There 
is something delicious in this supercilious omission of the substantive— 
in this haughty disregard for the King’s English and the subject’s com- 
prehension. None of your Gibbonian superfluity of words with Lord 
Dover! ‘ He accepts with readiness,’ and leaves you to determine 
whether it is an invitation to dinner, or a proposition for destroying 
puppy dogs.” 

A . “* The Tacitus of ‘ The Keepsake’ is immediately succeeded 
by its Pindar—the Honourable Henry Liddell—a gentleman who, in- 
spired by the Olympic Game—Anglicé grouse—bursts forth into a 
dithyrambic upon the moors :— . 

‘ The moors—the moors—the bonny brown moors.’ 


This inspired poet—the Bard of the Double-Barrel—is, like his immortal 
model, very much given to that boldness of phrase which usually con- 














tradicts in the end of the verse the assertion of the beginning. For 


instance, he inquires, with a striking enthusiasm,— 


* Oh, know ye the rope in spring more fair, 
Than the danks and the glens of the moorland dare.’ 


Now, if it have banks and glens, how comes it bare? How ?—why, 
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because the last word in the verse before it was ‘ fair!’ The Honourable 
Henry Liddell is a very joyous poet—cheerful as Homer—but as he 
proceeds he grows mighty pathetic. The Duke of Athol, with whom he 
used to dine, is dead :— 
* And the coronach rings on the mountains of Blair, 
For the lord of the woods and the moorlands bare.’ 


Just observe how thoroughly in keeping with the sporting genius of the 
Honourable Henry Liddell is the cause of his sorrow. It is so like a 
younger brother to mourn for the loss of the nobleman who cooked his 

ouse for him. Such are the grand emotions which agitate the soul of 
the Pindar of ‘ The Keepsake.’ But the Pindar of ‘ The Keepsake’ 
has a rival in the Honourable John Hobart Cradock, who lately, to the 
astonishment of the world, elongated that melodious name into Caradoc. 
A minstrel in ‘ The Court Journal’ informs us that the said Honourable 
John is— 

* Apollo's son in form and lute.’ 


Apollo’s son thus emulates his sire :— 
‘ Then rouse, ye youths! ‘tis joy, not labour, 
To hurl a lance and wield a sabre.’ 
Apollo must be proud of such an heir to his lyre!” 

M——. “ But not contented with the laity of genius, the presiding 
spirit of the Work has invoked also the muse of the hierarchy, 
and rejoiceth mightily in the minstrelsy of Archdeacon Spencer. The 
Tacitus, the Pindar, ‘ the Apollo’s son in form and lute,’—all shrink 
before this Reverend Rosa Matilda of ‘The Keepsake. Hark ! 


“* Where the consecrated willow 
Graceful shades the flowery shore, 
And the sound of distant billow 
Gently steals from Ocean's roar.” 


There (viz., in the Archdeacon’s ‘ heart of hearts’) 


*“* There the eye whose partial blindness 

Could no wayward faults perceive ; 

There the voice of answering kindness 
Still, in fadeless image, live.” 


The fadeless image of a voice! Welldone, Archdeacon. But enough— 


* On the Rose’s flushing bosom 
Warm the setting sunbeams play ; 
On the violet’s kindred blossom 
Fonder still the lights delay.” 


“Who shall laugh at the Church now? Who shall say its Archdea- 
cons are not men of solid intellect and sound doctrine? Every line of 
the Archdeacon Spencer is a rap on the knuckles of the Radicals. The 
Honourable Grantley Berkely is not less diverting than his fellow-la- 
bourers. . He favours us with a moral tale of seduction—it really is quite 
delightful to see the Aristocracy, poor creatures,—so good, and so indus- 
trious. He informs us of a woodcutting poacher, whom “ a wholesome 
punishment given in strict justice, not only reformed in his manner of life, 
but caused in him such a distaste to the company of the miserable and 
disgusting objects with whom it was his lot to be confined,” &c. This 
is a prodigiously fine remark—quite original—and_ proves the propriety 
of shutting up young offenders with miserable and disgusting objects. 
Why does not the Hon. Grantley Berkely favour us with hints upon 
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rison discipline, and the tendency of corrupt company to reform you 

OT Aclitieee It would be novel at least, But As the Hiboxtat e 
Grantley Berkely is only profound by fits—poetry is evidently his forte 
—witness—“ The /ess birds had long ceased their summer song, and 
were seen flocking mg vic in search of the ripening berry that peeped 
in tempting luxury between the varying and many-coloured leaves, 
which, like the vest on the bosom of beauty, were about to be withdrawn 
on the gentle sigh of the waving wind approaching like a welcome 
lover f” All this is undeniably fine! there is a simple grandeur—a—g 
—a je ne scai quoi about it, that convinces one that the Honourable 
Grantley Berkely is the Plato of ‘ The Keepsake.’” 

M——. “ Seriously—it is worth some critic’s while to single out this 
Annual from its fellows, because it is one with a peculiar ambition—the 
ambition of having lord and lady contributors: it insults the Public by 
supposing they value trash by Honourable Henries ; it sprouts forth into 
yearly ineptitude, and attempts to bring silliness into a solar system, 
So much for the ‘ Icon Lordfannieke !” 

A ‘* What think you of the design of perpetuating Abbotsford 
to Sir Walter’s family, as being the best monument to himself?” 

M ‘‘ Why, it smells of the Aristocracy who managed the 
Committee, and are always for ‘ entails.’ It is a plan open to objections, 
In the first place, the hereditary transmission of the house is no monu- 
ment at all to Scott; pilgrims would resort to Abbotsford equally whether 
in the possession of his children or that of strangers, In the second 
place, if, by a special act of the Legislature, the house is always to go 
to the heir-male with only its inadequate estate, it is likely, some years 
hence, to be an incumbrance rather than a blessing. Thirdly,—There 
is something offensive in the principle of sanctifying the worst of all 
laws—that of rigid entail—by one popular instance. Rewards to public 
men should not partake of the nature of family benefits, especially where 
the son, who receives the honour, is not publicly distinguished by a single 
one of the qualities of the father, for whose virtues or talents—not for 
whose name—they ought to be designed, These reasons make me waver 
as to the merits of the plan, (although, by the way, my name is included 
in the list of the Committee ;) and the only reflexion that combats them 
is the feeling that poor Scott himself would have felt the project as the 
most acceptable homage to his genius.—But @ propos of the monument. 
How good in the Duke of Buccleugh to excuse the amount of his do- 
nation by saying, it is exactly because he is rich that it would be bad 
taste in him to be liberal! ‘ Only think,’ he says, ‘ if I were to outdo 
the rest of the Peers, would not that be monstrous aproper T° So that 
his Grace is a niggard merely out of motives of delicacy!” 

A “What a beautiful edition of Byron this is of Murray’s! 
It has only one fault—it contains too much. The beauty of the small 
poems, which used to be so conspicuous in the old editions, is quite 
drowned in the little rivulets of trash which have been poured into the 
repose Everything that Byron would most cautiously have banished 

as been most carefully inserted; and‘the best joke in the world is, that 
Mr. Lockhart—(at least I suppose it is that gentleman,—his pardon if 
I wrong him)—says, with a sanctimonious air,—(on inserting those 
beautiful and most characteristic lines by Lord Byron, ‘ On hearing that 
his wife was ill,’ which are given in Lady Blessington’s ‘ Conversations, ) 
—that, forsooth, ‘ haying recently found their way into circulation, he 
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(we) must include them, though with reluctance, in this collection.’ 
y, what a puling piece of nonsense is this! * Reluctance !’—when 
the man’s running into every hole and corner to pick up every dirty, 
thrown-away scrap of Byron’s writing, whether intended for publication 
or not,—whether worthy of publication or not,—not a line of the most 
despicable doggerel has escaped him. And he prates of ‘ reluctance’ 
about one, not only of the best of Byron’s minor poems, but one which,— 
affecting, as the editor of this edition ostentatiously does, to illustrate 
Byron’s disposition and feelings,—it. would have been a most unpardon- 
able omission oé to have inserted: but the fact is, that Murray and his 
clique consider poor Byron their own property; and if any one else 
touches him, they start up, and cry ‘sacrilege!’ Thus do ordinary men 
trade upon great ones.” 

M——. “I see on your table two Supplements which * The Spec- 
tator’ has published, one on ‘ the Working of the House of Commons *,’ 
the other on ‘ Public Expenditure t.”, What admirable documents they 
are! The first gives a most luminous survey of the internal working 
of the representative assembly—of its functions, and machinery—of its 
committees—forms—hours of sitting,.&c. It contains a table showin 
the entire transactions of the last Session ; it displays, in the closest did 
most masterly manner, the obstructions and delays of the present system, 
and suggests remedies well worthy of attention, and containing at 
least the principle and germ of a sound reform. The mass of infor- 
mation—the industry—the intelligence—the general fairness of this 
document—are beyond all praise +. A more valuable appendix to the 
Bill of Reform has not been published. The Supplement on Public Ex- 
penditure is not a less extraordinary effort of spirit and ability, It gives 
a general account of the Expenditure of 1831-2—shows what may be 
reduced—what not. The Civil List, Pensions, &c.—all are considered. 
In fact it displays a research, a lucid order of arrangement, one tithe of 
which, if displayed by a Member in an opening speech, would have gained 
him a permanent reputation. It is by efforts like these, made at great 
risk—at enormous expense—with a noble direction of judgment that 
consults what may instruct the people, and disdains to pander for lucre 
to their prejudices and their passions—it is also by philosophical and prac- 
tical principles, applied to the matter of such facts, and calling the chaos 
into harmony, that we are made deservedly proud of the better portion 
of the English Press. And ‘ The Examiner’ and ‘ The Spectator’ have 
really done what the periodicals in Anne’s time vainly boasted, called 
Wisdom to the breakfast-table, and brought home the best part of ethics 
(political knowledge) from the closet to men’s daily understanding and 
ordinary business. These, not palaces and columns, are the public works 
which a people should covet, and of which legislators should be vain.’ 

A “ Apropos of Parliament and Committees, how good 
‘ Blackwood’ was, in the ‘ Noctes’ of last month touching the Dramatic 
Committee !” 

M——. “ Ay, what a poor figure the players make off the stage — 
their logic is preposterous, But the hardest thing of all is in the 
strictures of the ‘ Athenzeum,’ which visit the follies of the witnesses on 








* For the week ending September 29th. 
+ For the week ending November 3. 
t.Only in the lists of Divisions do we note some inaccuracies; we speak here 
from personal experience. 
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the questions of the Committee, and think the Committee unwise he. 
cause the actors were ninnies. On the contrary, there never perhaps 
was a Parliamentary Committee which, in so unprecedenitedly short a 
time, examined so many witnesses, extracted so much information, or, 
from the contradictory elements of contending “interests, wrought out a 
result so generally satisfactory to the public.” 

A——. “I suppose we shall have a Bill on the Report next ses. 
sion, but I wish to Heaven we could get rid of the vexatious super. 
fluity of the ‘ Censor!” 

M . “ That I fear would be impossible at present, because the Le- 
gislature are not prepared to admit the political allusions that would in- 
stantly follow an unshackled drama ; and yet the effect of political allusions 
would be new life to the stage—it would keep up.that connexion between 
the Actual and the Romantic which is necessary to sustain the general 
interest in mimic representations. Every one may perceive how eager 
the public are to extract from plays the most far-fetched allusions to the 
present time. If this were made a part of the legitimate province of 
the author, the theatres would overflow. In the early days of the 
drama political allusions were common—they abound in our great dra- 
matists—they are redundant even in the dramas of the tyrannical age of 
Charles II. In Anne’s time the cold and heavy tragedy of Cato would 
never have been popular, but for the political deductions drawn from it 
by both parties, The English, more than any people in the world, re- 
quire the strong seasoning of politics to attract them to the stage, 
because they run more after daily politics than any of their neighbours, 
and have less sympathy with the abstract and ideal. If there were no 
censor, political allusions would abound in all new works, and thus the 
stage would become popular. Of course this would produce evil as 
well as good, but the good would preponderate in the long run. The 
monopolists themselves allow, that as regards morality the Public are 
more vigilant than the Censor himself—that what escapes the last has 
been hissed by the first. They make the office solely one of political 
expediency—but the question ought to be fairly faced—why should po- 
litics be banished from the stage of a free people? The same good 
taste that banishes indecencies would also banish anything that passed 
the proper bounds of decorum in politics ; for politics are morals, and 
like morals have their To Prepon. In fact, so far from inflaming the 
popular passion for politics, the stage would become an outlet for their 
expression; and many who now go to Political Unions would, were 
politics acted on the stage, resort to the theatres.” 

M——. “ The principle of classifying the wag Mgt allowing one 
to act y, another vaudeville, &c., is warmly embraced by certain 
parties; the * Athenseum’ advocates that system.” 

A——. “ But who will bell the cat? Where are the legal terms by 
which you can define and classify plays? Who now can define the 
legitimate drama so strictly but what the definition may be always 
evaded. Classification is, in fact, impossible, unless the theatres are 
brought entirely under arbitrary control. In France the government 
classifies theatres, because it pays for the support of theatres; but any 
theatre there could, if it please, evade the classification. It does not— 
why ? because it is not its interest to do so. Leave the same grand 
principle to act upon the English managers. The small theatres: will 
act whatever they can act best, because it will be their interest to do 80 ; 
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and plays will thus fall into’a natural classification, according to the 
size, actors, and capacities of a theatre. The interference of legislators 
cannot do better than common sense, and it may do much worse ;—besides, 
they have no business to controul private speculations unless they first 
turn them, as in France, into public institutions, and pay, as in that coun- 
try, 80,0007. per annum for their support. It is the height of absurdity 
and unfairness in the Legislation to interfere only for the purpose of 
forbidding the direction of other people’s capital, except in one channel, 
and then, if they are ruined, to leave its victims to suffer for the vexatious 
injustice of the intermeddler.” 

M——. (taking up a new Novel) —* And what is this?” 

A . “ Mrs. Hall’s Buccaneer—an admirable historical romance— 
full of interest—and with many new views of character. It is an His- 
torical Romance, and yet unborrowed from Scott—it has not his man- 
nerism—it is sui generis, which is saying a great deal. The author 
has introduced Cromwell in the foreground as the principal character, 
and done justice to the genius of the man; but he appears too often, and 
interferes too much in the love-story of the book. It is not that such 
an introduction does not belong to the vrai—it sins against the vrai- 
semblable—it requires great judgment and also great luck to make us 
feel that a hero is never taken liberties with. I think, therefore, that 
Cromwell would have been more effective if he had appeared more 
rarely, and if he had been wholly withdrawn from the love-scenes; but 
then the story might have been less interesting to the general reader ; 
and perhaps the dignity of Cromwell is designedly sacrificed to the 
stimulus of the tale. The plot, otherwise, is extremely well conceived — 
very artful and progressing—the story never flags—and you open at once 
upon the main interest. The two best characters are a serving-girl 
(whose simplicity, kindliness, and beauty of heart are delineated with all 
the delicacy of womanhood and the felicity of genius) and a deformed 
youth, her lover, who, with the good qualities of a fine nature, unites 
the ire, the peevishness, the suspicion, that the sense of his personal 
inferiority produces. It is in charming unison with the character of 
Barbara (the damsel I have described) to make her love this ill-favoured 
youth, and to be attracted by the strength of his intellect ; you feel that she 
is just the person to have disregarded beauty in a suitor, and to have been 
0a of the homage of a superior intellect. The innocent weakness of 

er nature is such as only a woman could have wrought out—if a man 
had attempted that character the girl would have been a foul. She is 
just preserved from silliness by a hand that stays the character at the verge 
of simplicity—one step more—one step less, and Barbara would have 
been no creation ; as it is, she is at once original and perfect. There is a 
villain, of course, in the book, but he is too cowardly. Women rarely 
paint villains well; they don’t, like Shakspeare or Massinger, intoxicate 
themselves with a sense of the great power that accompanies great 
crimes—they make despicable villains instead of magnificent ones— 
which last alone belong to tragedy and grave fiction. The Stukelys and 
Mawworms ought to appertain to comedy. But to give you an idea of 
the nerve and vigour of the style, just read this passage, in which the 
Villain meets his fate, beginning with “ Roupall and the youth crept 
stealthily down the cliff by a secret path, &c.” 

M——., * Ah! this is very fine. Mrs. Hall has a considerable mastery 
of style. Her Irish sketches possess great beauty of composition, and 
there is a little tale of hers in ‘ The Amulet’ this year, which is written 
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and conceived with extraordinary skill—the idea is even grand. A wo- 
man—simple—kind, but of a high and religious mind, is devotedly at. 
tached to a reprobate and ruffian husband ; she endures his slights—his 
alienation—his brutality, with untiring meekness, and unconquered love; 
but at last, when her young family are growing up, the husband begins to 
initiate her son in his own career of crime. She remonstrates —implores 
in vain—she cautions her son against his father. The ruffian discovers 
it, and threatens her thus— 


‘As sure as gon are a living woman,’ he continued, with that concen. 
trated rage which is a thousand times more dangerous than impetuous fury, 
‘ as sure as you are a living woman you shall a A of this. 1 see the wa 
to punish ro wilfulness ; if you oppose me in the management of my chii- 
dren, one by one they shall be taken from you to serve my purposes! You 
may look for them in vain, until (he added with a fiendish smile) you read 
their names in the columns of the Newgate Calendar.’ 


The deep and stern heart of the mother is now aroused. The husband 
fulfils his threat—he commits a robbery, in which he endeavours to en- 
tangle his son. A great and solemn determination nerves the mother, 
and she informs ageing’ her guilty husband, as the only means to save 
the bodies and souls of her guiltless children. Mind, this determination 
is accomplished with such tenderness, that the awe of it does not revolt, 
I esteem the conception of this story to be one of the most dread and 
tragic in modern composition—the struggles of the wife’s heart with the 
mother’s would have been especially striking on the stage, and I only 
regret that the development of tach a plot should not have been either 
reserved for tragedy, or elaborated into a prolonged and regular work 
of fiction. Mrs. Hall evinces in this, as in‘ The Buccaneer,’ very 
marked talents for the stage, and if she would devote her time and skill 
to a village tragedy, that should contain the simplicity and power of 
Grace Huntly, I feel confident that it would have a startling success. 
Very few writers of the day—male or female—equal this accomplished 
woman, in the power of touching the heart by pathetic, or exalting it by 
enerous, emotions.—But to turn to politics, What do you think of the 
Vestminster business? Awkward enough. Who is to blame ?” 

A . “ Nay, let me have your opinion. I am too recently returned 
—from—ehem—I mean—to London, to be au fait at these political 
matters.” 

M—. “Why, then, the affair seems to me to stand thus:—I 
cannot admit with some of the papers, that electors owe no gra- 
titude to a faithful representative: that if he, on the one hand, has 
acted with honesty and talent in Parliament, they, on the other hand, 
bestowed on him the opportunity so to act. I hold such a doctrine to 
be base and fallacious. The obligations which a wise and good legis 
lator confers on the world—the abuses he rectifies—the reforms he sup- 
ports—the sacrifice of youth—of health—of pleasure—of time to the 
service of mankind, are not repaid—no, not in a thousandth part—by 
the mere honour of a seat in Parliament, however large the constituency 
and important the trust. It is exactly as unjust and as mean in electors 
to think there can be no gratitude due to the man they elect, because 
they have elected him, as it would be in a master to deem that he 
owes nothing to the steward who has protected his property against 
robbers, economized his income, or established order in his house. 
What should we think of the master who said, ‘I owe this man nothing, 
or he could never haye thus served me if I had not made him my se!» 
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vant?” What logic and what itude! Precisely of the same nature 
are the logic and the gratitude CF those who, admitting that Hobhouse 
has served his constituents as electors and citizens, yet contend that they 
owe him nothing for the service. You see that, taking this view of one 
part of the question, I am not likely to be biassed against Hobhouse’s 
claims; but, supposing the electors come to Sir John and say, ‘Such and 
such opinions you advocated out of office, will you originate or support 
them now you are in?’ And supposing Sir John declares he will not 
answer that question—that the content of his constituents is to him a 
matter of perfect indifference—and dismisses the deputation with a 
brusque resentment at their merely asking him if his opinions are un- 
changed, and he will some time or other put those opinions into action, 
and supposing too that while now declaring against pledges, he is 
known formerly to have advocated—nay—to have insisted upon pledges 
in these memorable words, * To any definite questions, I shall think my- 
self bound to give a sincere answer ; for it appears to my judgment that 
the clamour raised against what is called demanding a pledge, has no 
foundation in theory or practice,’—then who can doubt that Hobhouse 
isin the wrong, and the electors in the right. In vain then would the 
sophists of the Treasury on the one hand, or of the Peel bench on the 
other, assert that he is to be turned out because he is in office. He is 
not to be turned out because he has come into power, but because he has 
gone out of his opinions. In vain is it to say that he is turned out for 
not giving pledges—he is turned out because one year he calls himself 
bound to give pledges, another year bound not even to answer ques- 
tions. In vain, also, is it to say a Ministry cannot get on, ifa Minister 
is not to sacrifice his individual opinions to the concord of the whole. 
A Minister of Sir John Hobhouse’s rank, talents, eloquence, and cha- 
racter (placed as he is much too low for his claims, he ought at least 
to have been in the Cabinet), should only have accepted office on 
the understanding that he was to be allowed to be consistent—that he 
was to carry into effect the measures he had declared necessary to the 
welfare of the country. If he did not do this, the electors of Westmin- 
ster were right to be discontented: if he did, he ought to have been glad 
to seize the opportunity to declare the new facilities for good of which 
he had so nobly possessed himself. And here | cannot sufficiently 
blame that part of Colonel Evans’s letter which makes office itself a 
fault in a Member for Westminster. Are the representatives of the 
smallest constituencies alone to be in power? or is a man less useful, 
because he is in a position to put his opinions into effect. This doctrine 
is not worthy so enlightened a man as Colonel Evans. 

*“ T have a very warm admiration of Hobhouse in many respects, but 
I think he has evidently committed a mistake at the least. He committed 
a mistake either in taking office with his hands tied, or in refusing to avow 
that he retained in office his former opinions—an avowal due to his charac- 
ter.* Upon the whole, there is something salutary in the business, however 








* But considering Sir John Hobhouse’s great talents and long services—we think 
every possible facility ought to be given him for explanation. We wish we could 
say that we are satisfied with his speech of last Monday, but we are not—itisas . 
Vague as it is eloquent! We ourselves are among the constituency of Westmin- 
ster—we have a sincere personal regard for Colonel Evans—and scarce any ac- 
Quaintance with Sir John Hobhouse—but we should think ourselves bound to give 
Hobhonse our vote in preference to any other candidate, if he would but say pub- 
lickly that he not only retains the opinions he once professed, but will labour with 
equal zeal to bring them into effect. If he will not say this, he /eaves the Electors 
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it turn out. It is salutary that a constituency should be doubly jealous 
of representatives in office—that it should tie them to their old politics, 
This, if generally acted upon, would, in the first place, make men more 
moderate in their alleged opinions, and more cautious how they attack 
a Government for offences they themselves may commit. In the second 
place, it would make the remedy of abuses more expeditious—those who 
come into office would be no longer divided about this measure or that, 
Able men could only join a Government on the understanding that able 
measures are to be adopted ; and talent will thus be measured by its utili- 
ties. As regards Colonel Evans, no one, on reflection, can fairly consider 
him to blame. He had not even the ties of party with Sir John Hob- 
house or with the Ministry; he has never associated himself with the 
Whigs; he has been done scant justice to by the Government. One 
of the best officers in Europe, he has not had promotion because he 
has not been a Lord’s son. He is perfectly free from all obligations to 
all parties; and stands alone, with his gallant reputation—his manly 
character—his enterprising disposition—and his sturdy understanding 
for his sole friends. The cry that a Reformer should not oppose a 
Reformer will come with an ill grace from Ministers, when Colonel 
Maberly, an official, is opposed to Mr. Perry, a young and able Reformer, 
highly distinguished by his efforts against the taxes on knowledge, and 
when the Premier’s own son, Colonel Grey, was sent down last session to 
Wycombe to oppose Mr. D’ Israeli, already in the field; and who, by his 
rinted addresses, pledged himself to triennial parliaments, vote by ballot, 
and the abolition of taxes on knowledge. The friends of Colonel Grey 
(he himself of course could not have sanctioned the hypocrisy) endea- 
voured to excuse themselves by calling Mr. D’Israeli, in the face of all 
his printed and pledged annunciations, a Tory, solely because his father 
was one, and because his father’s friends supported him upon private or 
local grounds (Mr. D’Israeli living in the county).* Nothing could be 
more unhandsome than this charge; and the brilliant author of ‘ Con- 
tarini Fleming’ aptly avenged himself on some placard styling him a 
Tory in disguise, by asserting ‘that the only Tory in disguise was a 
Whig in office!’ The Ministry thought themselves entitled to be angry 
with public men—(equally accredited with themselves for unflinching 
liberality of opinion)—for giving, previous to Colonel Grey’s declaring 
himself, recommendatory letters to this able and plain-speaking candi- 
date. Certainly such a recommendation would not have been given 
against the son of Lord Grey—a man to whom the country is so largely 
indebted—had Colonel Grey then been in the field; but to inculcate the 
doctrine that no Reformer is to oppose a Reformer, and then to oppose 
and to calumniate a very distinguished and avowed Reformer, solely 
because he is not one of the Aristocratic Whig clique, is a little too bad! 
With this example of Reformer opposing Reformer, the Ministers must 
beware how they throw stones.” 
A - Vols true—and now let us take a ride.” 


of Westminster no option, The liberalism which is the ladder to self-interests is the 
most dangerous of all hypocrisies. Sir John Hobhouse says he relies on the plain- 
dealing of the Electors,—we give him our vote according as he shew as plain-d 
ing himself. 

* But some old opinions (now ‘publicly renounced) in works written by Mr. 
D'Israeli, when a mere boy, may be another cause of accusation? Hardly so we 
imagine with Lord Palmerston on the same bench as the accuser. 


(To be continued.) 
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. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AT OXFORD.* 


[With this paper we conclude the curious and instructive sketches for 
which we are indebted to the early friend of Shelley. We believe that 
no writings have been more faithfully illustrative of the character they 
tend to describe ; and we heartily wish their author could be tempted to 


give the world a complete history of one whose peculiar and subtle 
nature he so well comprehends.—Ep. ] 


As our attention is most commonly attracted by those departments of 
knowledge which are striking and remarkable, rather than by those 
which are really useful, so, in estimating the character of an individual, 
we are prone to admire extraordinary intellectual powers and uncommon 
energies of thought, and to overlook that excellence which is, in truth, 
the most precious—his moral value. Was the subject of biography dis- 
tinguished by a vast erudition? Was he conspicuous for an original 
genius ; for a warm and fruitful fancy? Such are the implied questions 
which we seek to resolve by consulting the memoirs of his life. We may 
sometimes desire to be informed whether he was a man of nice honour 
and conspicuous integrity ; but how rarely do we feel any curiosity with 
respect to that quality which is, perhaps, the most important to his 
fellows,—how seldom do we desire to measure his benevolence! It 
would be impossible faithfully to describe the course of a single day in 
the ordinary life of Shelley without showing, incidentally and uninten- 
tionally, that his nature was eminently benevolent,—and many minute 
traits, pregnant with proof, have been already scattered by the way; but 
it would be an injustice to his memory to forbear to illustrate expressly, 
but briefly, in leave-taking, the ardent, devoted, and unwearied love he 
bore his kind. A personal intercourse could alone enable the observer to 
discern in him a soul ready winged for flight, and scarcely detained by the 
fetters of body: that happiness was, if possible, still more indispensable 
to open the view of the unbounded expanse of cloudless philanthropy— 
pure, disinterested, and unvaried,—the aspect of which often filled with 
mute wonder the minds of simple people, unable to estimate a pene- 
trating genius, a docile sagacity, a tenacious memory, or, indeed, any 
of the various ornaments of the soul. Whenever the intimate friends 
of Shelley speak of him in general terms, they speedily and uncon- 
sciously fall into the language of panegyric,—a style of discourse that 
is barren of instruction, wholly devoid of interest, and justly suspected 
by the prudent stranger. It becomes them, therefore, on discovering 
the error they have committed, humbly to entreat the forgiveness of the 
charitable for human infirmity, oppressed and weighed down by the 
fulness of the subject,—carefully to abstain in future from every vague 
expression of commendation, and faithfully to relate a plain, honest 
tale of unadorned facts. 

A regard for children, singular and touching, is an unerring and most 
engaging indication of a benevolent mind. That this characteristic was 
not wanting in Shelley might be demonstrated by numerous examples 
which crowd upon the recollection, each of them bearing the strongly 
impressed stamp of individuality ; for genius renders every surrounding 
circumstance significant and important. In one of our rambles we were 
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traversing the bare, squalid, ugly, corn-yielding country, that lies, if | 
remember rightly, to the south-west of Oxford : the hollow road ascended 
a hill, and near the summit Shelley observed a female child leaning against 
the bank on the right: it was of a mean, dull, and unattractive aspect, and 
older than its stunted growth denoted. The morning, as well as the 
preceding night, had been rainy: it had cleared up at noon with a 
certain ungenial sunshine, and the afternoon was distinguished by that 
intense cold which sometimes, in the winter season, terminates such days. 
The little girl was oppressed by cold, by hunger, and by a vague feeling 
of abandonment. It was not easy to draw from her blue lips an intelli- 
gible history of her condition. Love, however, is at once credulous and 
apprehensive ; and Shelley immediately decided that she had been de- 
serted, and, with his wonted precipitation (for in the career of humanity 
his active spirit knew no pause), he proposed different schemes for the 
permanent relief of the poor foundling, and he hastily inquired which of 
them was the most expedient. I answered that it was desirable, in the 
first place, to try to procure some food, for of this the want was mani- 
festly the most urgent. I then climbed the hill to reconnoitre, and ob- 
served a cottage close at hand, on the left of the road. With consider- 
able difficulty—with a gentle violence, indeed—Shelley induced the 
child to accompany him thither. After much delay, we procured from 
the people of the place, who resembled the dull, uncouth, and perhaps 
sullen, rustics of that district, some warm milk... It was a strange spec- 
tacle to watch the young poet, whilst, with the enthusiastic and intensely 
earnest manner that characterizes the legitimate brethren of the celestial 
art—the heaven-born and fiercely-inspired sons of genuine poesy,— 
holding the wooden bowl in one hand and the wooden spoon im the 
other, and kneeling on his left knee, that he might more certainly attain 
to her mouth, he urged and encouraged the torpid and timid child to eat. 
The hot milk was agreeable to the girl, and its effects were salutary; 
but she was obviously uneasy at the detention. Her uneasiness increased, 
and ultimately prevailed: we returned with her to the place where we 
had found her, Shelley bearing the bowl of milk in his hand. Here we 
saw some people anxiously looking for the child—a man and, I think, 
four women, strangers of the poorest class, of a mean, but not disrepv- 
table, appearance. As soon as the girl perceived them she was content, 
and taking the bow] from Shelley, she finished the milk without his help. 
Meanwhile, one of the women explained the apparent desertion with a 
multitude of rapid words. They had come from a distance, and to spare 
the weary child the fatigue of walking farther, the day being at 
that time sunny, they left her to await their return ; those unforeseen 
delays, which harass all, and especially the poor, in transacting business, 
had detained them much longer than they had anticipated. Such, in & 
few words, is the story, which was related in many, and which the little 
girl, who, it was said, was somewhat deficient in understanding, as well 
as in stature, was unable to explain. So humble was the condition of 
these poor wayfaring folks, that they did not presume to offer thanks in 
words ; but they often turned back, and with mute wonder gazed at 
Shelley, who, totally unconscious that he had done @nything to excite 

ise, returned with huge strides to the cottage, to restore the bowl 

to pay for the milk. As the needy travellers pursued their toilsome, 
and possibly fruitless journey, they had at least the satisfaction to reflect 
that all above them were not desolated by a dreary apathy, but that some 
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hearts were warm with that angelic benevolence towards inferiors in 
which still higher natures, as we are taught, largely participate, 

Shelley would often pause, halting suddenly in his swift course, to 
admire the children of the country-people ; and after gazing on a sweet 
and intelligent countenance, he would exhibit, in the language and with 
an aspect, of acute anguish, his intense feeling of the future sorrows and 
sufferings—of all the manifold evils of life—which too often distort, by a 
mean and most disagreeable expression, the innocent, happy, and en- 
gaging lineaments of youth. He sometimes stopped to observe the soft- 
ness and simplicity that the face and gestures of a gentle girl displayed, 
and he would surpass her gentleness by his own. We were strollin 
one day in the neighbourhood of Oxford, when Shelley was attracted 
by a little girl: he turned aside, and stood and observed her in silence, 
She was about six years of age, small and slight, bareheaded, bare- 
legged, and her apparel variegated and tattered. She was busily 
employed in collecting empty snail-shells, so much occupied in- 
deed, that some moments elapsed before she turned her face towards us, 
When she did so, we perceived that she was evidently a young gipsy ; 
and Shelley was forcibly struck by the vivid intelligence of her wild and 
swarthy countenance, and especially by the sharp glance of her fierce 
blackeyes.. ** How much intellect is here !” he exclaimed;—* in how humble 
a vessel, and what an unworthy occupation for a person, who once knew 
perfectly the whole circle of the sciences ; * who has forgotten them all, 
it is true, but who could certainly re-collect them, although most probably 
she will never do so,—will never recall a single principle of any one of 
them!” As he spoke, he turned aside a bramble with his foot, and dis- 
covered a large shell, which the alert child instantly caught up and added 
to her store; at the same moment a small stone was thrown from the 
other side of the road; it fell in the hedge near us. We turned round 
and saw on the top of a high bank a boy some three years older than 
the girl, and in as rude a guise ; he was looking at us over a low hedge 
with a smile, but plainly not without suspicion. We might be two kid- 
nappers, he seemed to think: he was in charge of his little sister, and 
did not choose to have her stolen before his face. He gave the sig- 
nal therefore, and she obeyed it, and had almost joined him before we 
missed her from our side. They both disappeared, and we continued 
our walk, Shelley was charmed with the intelligence of the two chil- 
dren of nature; and with their marvellous wildness : he talked much about 
them, and compared them to birds, and to the two wild leverets, which 
that wild mother, the hare, produces, _ We sauntered about, and half an 
hour afterwards, on turning a corner, We suddenly met the two children 
again full in the face. The meeting was unlooked for, and the air of 
the boy showed that it was unpleasant to him: he had a large bundle of 
dry sticks under his arm; these he gently dropped, and stood motionless 
with an apprehensive smile—a deprecatory smile. We were perhaps the 
lords of the soil, and his patience was prepared, for patience was his lot— 
an inalienable inheritance long entailed upon-his lme—to hear a severe 
reproof with heavy threats, possibly even to receive blows with a stick 
gathered by himself, not altogether unwittingly for his own back ;-or to 
find mercy and forbearance. Shelley’s demeanour soon convinced him 
that he had nothing to fear: he laid a hand on the round, matted, knot- 


* According to the Platonic doctrine, that all our knowledge is but the memory 
of what we knew in a former state. ye 
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ted, bare, and black head of each, viewed their moving, mercurial coun- 
tenances with renewed pleasure and admiration, and shaking his long 
locks, suddenly strode away. ‘“ That little ragged fellow knows as much 
as the wisest philosopher,” he froneny cried—clapping the wings of his 
soul, and crowing aloud with shrill triumph at the felicitous union of the 
true with the ridiculous—* but he will not communicate any portion of his 
knowledge : it is not from churlishness however, for of that his nature 
is plainly incapable ; but the sophisticated urchin will persist in thinking 
he has forgotten all that he knows so well. I was about ask him my. 
self to communicate some of the doctrines Plato unfolds in his Dia- 
logues; but I felt that it would do no good: the rogue would have 
laughed at me, and so would his little sister. I wonder you did not pro- 
pose to them some mathematical questions: just a few interrogations in 
your geometry ; for that being so plain and certain, if it be once tho- 
roughly understood, can never be forgotten !” 

A day or two afterwards (or it might be on the morrow) as we were 
rambling in the favourite region at the foot of Shotover-hill, a Gipsy’s 
tent by the roadside caught Shelley’s eye: men and women were 
seated on the ground in front of it, watching a pot suspended over 
a smoky fire of sticks. He cast a passing glance at the ragged 
group, but immediately stopped on recognizing the children, who re- 
membered us, and ran laughing into the tent. Shelley laughed also, 
and waved his hand, and the little girl returned the salutation. There 
were many striking contrasts in the character and behaviour of Shelley, 
and one of the most remarkable was a mixture, or alternation, of awk- 
wardness with agility,—of the clumsy with the graceful. He would 
stumble in stepping across the floor of a drawing-room ;—ue would trip 
himself up on a smooth shaven grass-plot, and he would tumble in the 
most inconceivable manner in ascending the commodious, facile, and 
well-carpeted staircase of an elegant mansion, so as to bruise his nose, 
or his lip, on the upper steps, or to tread upon his hands, and even 
occasionally to disturb the composure of a well-bred footman ;—on the 
contrary, he would often glide without collision, through a crowded 
assembly, thread with unerring dexterity a most intricate path, or se- 
curely and rapidly tread the most arduous and uncertain ways. As soon 
as he saw .the children enter the tent, he darted after them with his 
peculiar agility, followed them into their low, narrow, and fragile tene- 
ment, penetrated to the bottom of the tent without removing his hat, or 
striking against the woven edifice. He placed a hand on each round, 
rough head, spoke a few kind words to the skulking children, and then 
returned not less precipitately, and with as much ease and accuracy, as 
if he had been a dweller in tents from the hour when he first drew air 
and milk to that day,—as if he had been the descendant, not of a gentle 
house, but of a long line of Gipsies. His visit roused the jealousy of 
a stunted, feeble dog, which followed him and barked with helpless fury : 
he did not heed it, nor perhaps hear it. The company of Gipsies were 
astonished at the first visit that had ever been made by a member of 
either University to their humble dwelling ; but as its object was evi- 
dently benevolent, they did not stir or interfere, but greeted him on his 
return with a silent and unobserved salutation. He seized my arm, and 
we prosecuted our speculations, as we walked briskly to our college. 

‘The marvellous gentleness of his demeanour could conciliate the least 
sociable natures, and it had secretly touched the wild things which he 
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had thus briefly noticed. We were wandering through the roads and 
lanes at a short distance from the tent soon afterwards, and were pur- 
suing our way in silence; I turned round at a sudden sound ;—the 
young Gipsy had stolen upon us unperceived, and with a long bramble 
had struck Shelley across the skirts of his coat: he had dropped his rod, 
and was returning softly to the hedge. Certain misguided persons, who, 
unhappily for themselves, were incapable of understanding the true cha- 
racter of Shelley, have published many false and injurious calumnies re- 
specting him ;—some for hire, others drawing largely out of the inborn 
vulgarity of their own minds, or from the necessary malignity of igno- 
rance,—but no one ever ventured to say that he was nota good judge of 
an orange! At this time, in his nineteenth year, although temperate, 
he was less abstemious in his diet than he afterwards became, and he 
was frequently provided with some fine samples. As soon as he under- 
stood the rude but friendly welcome to the heaths and lanes, he drew an 
orange from his pocket, and rolled it after the retreating Gipsy along the 
grass by the side of the wide road. The boy started with surprise as 
the golden fruit passed him, quickly caught it up, and joyfully bore it 
away, bending reverently over it, and carrying it with both his hands, as 
if, together with almost the size, it had also the weight of a cannon-ball. 
The passionate fondness of the Platonic philosophy seemed to sharpen 
his natural affection for children, and his sympathy with their innocence. 
Every true Platonist, he used to say, must be a lover of children, for 
they are our masters and instructors in philosophy : the mind of a new- 
born infant, so far from being, as Locke affirms, a sheet of blank paper, 
is a pocket edition, containing every dialogue, a complete Elzevir Plato, 
if we can fancy such a pleasant volume; and, moreover, a perfect ency= 
clopedia, comprehending not only the newest discoveries, but all those 
still more valuable and wonderful inventions that will hereafter be made ! 
One Sunday we had been reading Plato together so diligently, that 
the usual hour of exercise passed away unperceived: we sallied forth 
hastily to take the air for half an hour before dinner. In the middle of 
Magdalen Bridge we met a woman with a child in her arms. Shelley 
was more attentive at that instant to our conduct in a life that was past, 
or to come, than to a decorous regulation of the present, according to 
the established usages of society, in that fleeting moment of eternal 
duration, styled the nineteenth century. With abrupt dexterity he 
caught hold of the child. The mother, who might well fear that it was 
about to be thrown over the parapet of the bridge into the sedgy waters 
below, held it fast by its long train. ‘ Will your baby tell us anything 
about pre-existence, Madam ?” he asked, in a piercing voice, and with a 
wistful look. The mother made no answer, but perceiving that Shel- 
ley’s object was not murderous, but altogether harmless, she dismissed 
her apprehension, and relaxed her hold. “ Will your baby tell us any 
thing about pre-existence, Madam ?” he repeated, with unabated earnest- 
ness. ‘* He cannot speak, Sir,” said the mother, seriously. ‘‘ Worse 
and worse,” cried Shelley, with an air of deep disappointment, shaking 
his long hair most pathetically about his young face; ‘ but surely the 
babe can speak if he will, for he is only a few weeks old. He may 
fancy perhaps that he cannot, but it-is only a silly whim ; he cannot have 
forgotten entirely the use of speech in so short atime; the thing is 
absolutely impossible.” ‘ It is not for me to dispute with you, Gentle- 
men,” the woman meekly replied, her eye glancing at our academical 
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b; “ but L can safely declare that I never heard him speak, nor any 
child, indeed, of his age.” It was a fine placid boy: so far from being 
disturbed by the interruption, he looked up and smiled. Shelley pressed 
his fat cheeks with his fingers, we commended his healthy appearance 
and his equanimity, and the mother was permitted to proceed, probably 
to her satisfaction, for she would doubtless prefer a less speculative 
nurse. Shelley sighed deeply as we walked on. ‘ How provokingly 
close are those new-born babes,” he ejaculated ; “ but it is not the less 
certain, notwithstanding their cunning attempts to conceal the truth, 
that all knowledge is reminiscence : the doctrine is far more ancient 
than the times of Plato, and as old as the venerable allegory that the 
Muses are the daughters of Memory ; not one of the nine was ever said 
to be the child of Invention !”’ 

In consequence of this theory, upon which his active imagination 
loved to dwell, and which he was delighted to maintain in argument 
with the few persons qualified to dispute with him on the higher 
metaphysics, his fondness for children—a fondness innate in gene- 
rous minds—was augmented and elevated, and the gentle instinct 
expanded into a profound and philosophical sentiment, The Pla- 
tonists have been illustrious in all ages, on account of the strength 
and permanence of their attachments. In Shelley the parental affec- 
tions were developed at an early period to an unusual extent: it was 
manifest, therefore, that his heart was formed by nature and by cultiva- 
tion to derive the most exquisite gratification from the society of his 
own progeny, or the most poignant anguish from a natural or unnatural 
bereavement. ‘To strike him here was the cruel admonition which a 
cursory glance would at once convey to him who might seek where to 
wound him most severely with a single blow, should he ever provoke the 
vengeance of an enemy to the active and fearless spirit of liberal inves- 
tigation and to all solid learning—of a foe to the human race. With 
respect to the theory of the pre-existence of the soul, it is not wonderful 
that an ardent votary of the intellectual should love to uphold it in 
strenuous and protracted disputation, as it places the immortality of the 
soul in an impregnable castle, and not only secures it an existence ins 
dependent of the body, as it were, by usage and prescription, but more 
over, raising it out of the dirt on tall stilts—elevates it far above the mud 
of matter. It is not wonderful that a subtle sophist, who esteemed above 
all riches and terrene honours victory in well-fought debate, should be 
willing to maintain a dogma that is not only of difficult eversion by 
those, who, struggling as mere metaphysicians, use no other weapon 
than unassisted reason, but which one of the most illustrious Fathers of 
the Church—a man of amazing powers and stupendous erudition, armed 
with the prodigious resources of the Christian theology, the renowned 
Origen—was unable to dismiss ; retaining it as not dissonant from his 
informed reason, and as affording a larger scope for justice in the moral 
government of the universe. | 

In addition to his extreme fondness for. children, another, and a not 
less unequivocal, characteristic of a truly philanthropic mind, was emi- 
nently and still more remarkably conspicuous in Shelley,—his admiration 
of men of learning and genius. In truth, the devotion, the reverence, 
the religion, with which he was kindled towards all the masters of intel- 
lect, cannot be described, and must be utterly inconceivable to minds less 
deeply enamoured with the love of wisdom, ‘The irreverent many can- 
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not comprehend the awe—the careless apathetic worldling cannot imagine 
the enthusiasm—nor can the tongue that attempts only to speak of 
things visible to the bodily eye, —express the mighty emotion that inwardl 
agitated him, when he approached, for the first time, a volume whic 
he believed to be replete with the recondite and mystic philosophy of 
antiquity: his cheeks glowed, his eyes became bright, his whole frame 
trembled, and his entire attention was immediately swallowed up in the 
depths of contemplation. The rapid and vigorous conversion of his soul 
to intellect can only be compared with the instantaneous ignition and 
combustion, which dazzle the sight, when a bundle of dry reeds, or other 
light inflammable substance, is thrown upon a fire already rich with 
accumulated heat. 

The company of persons of merit was delightful to him, and he often 
spoke with a peculiar warmth of the satisfaction he hoped to derive from 
the society of the most distinguished literary and scientific characters of 
the day in England, and the other countries of Europe, when his own 
attainments would justify him in seeking their acquaintance. He was 
never weary of recounting the rewards and favours that authors had 
formerly received ; and he would detail in pathetic language, and with a 
touching earnestness, the instances of that poverty and neglect, which 
an iron age assigned as the fitting portion of solid erudition and un- 
doubted talents. He would contrast the niggard praise and the paltry 
payments, that the cold and wealthy moderns reluctantly dole out, with 
the ample and heartfelt commendation, and the noble remuneration, 
which were freely offered by the more generous but less opulent ancients. 
He spoke with an animation of gesture and an elevation of voice of 
him who undertook a long journey, that he might once see the historian 
Livy ; and he recounted the rich legacies which were bequeathed to 
Cicero and to Pliny the younger, by testators venerating their abilities 
and attainments,—his zeal, enthusiastic in the cause of letters, giving an 
interest and a novelty to the most trite and familiarinstances. His dispo- 
sition being wholly munificent, gentle, and friendly, how generous a patron 
would he have proved had he ever been in the actual possession of even 
moderate wealth! Out of a scanty and somewhat precarious income, 
inadequate to allow the indulgence of the most ordinary superfluities, 
and diminished by various casual but unavoidable incumbrances, he was 
able, by restricting himself to a diet more simple than the fare of the 
most austere anchorite, and by refusing himself horses and the other 
gratifications that appear properly to belong to his station, and of which 
he was in truth very fond, to bestow upon men of letters, whose merits 
were of too high an order to be rightly estimated by their own genera- 
tion, donations large indeed, if we consider from how narrow a source 
they flowed. But-to speak of this his signal and truly admirable bounty, 
save only in the most distant manner, and the most general terms, would 
be a flagrant violation of that unequalled delicacy with which it was ex- 
tended to undeserved indigence, accompanied by well founded and most 
commendable pride. ‘To allude to any particular instance, however ob- 
scurely and indistinctly, would be unpardonable ; but it would be 
scarcely less blameable to dismiss the consideration of the character of 
the benevolent young poet without some imperfect testimony of this 
rare excellence. 

That he gave freely, when the needy scholar asked, or in silent, hope- 
less poverty seemed to ask, his aid, will be demonstrated most clearly 
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by relating shortly one example of his generosity, where the applicant 
had no pretensions to literary renown, and no claim whatever, except 
perhaps honest penury. It is delightful to attempt to delineate from 
various points of view a creature of infinite moral beauty,—but one in- 
stance must suffice: an ample volume might be composed of such tales, 
but one may be selected, because it contains a large admixture of 
that ingredient which is essential to the conversion of alms-giving 
into the genuine virtue of charity—self-denial. On returning to 
town after the long vacation, at the end of October, I found Shelley 
at one of the hotels in Covent Garden. Having some business in hand 
he was passing a few days there alone. We had taken some mutton 
chops hastily at a dark place in one of the minute courts of the 
city, at an early hour, and we went forth to walk; for to walk 
at all times, and especially in the evening, was his supreme delight, 
The aspect of the fields to the north of Somers-Town, between that 
beggarly suburb and Kentish-Town, has been totally changed of late. 
Although this district could never be accounted pretty, nor deserving a 
high place even amongst suburban scenes, yet the air, or often the wind, 
seemed pure and fresh to captives emerging from the smoke of London: 
there were certain old elms, much very green grass, quiet cattle feeding, 
and groups of noisy children playing with something of the freedom of 
the village green. There was, oh blessed thing! an entire absence of 
carriages and of blood-horses ; of the dust and dress and affectation and 
fashion of the parks: there were, moreover, old and quaint edifices and 
objects which gave character to the scene. Whenever Shelley was impri- 
soned in London,—for to a poet a close and crowded city must be a dreary 
gaol,—his steps would take that direction, unless his residence was too 
remote, or he was accompanied by one who chose to guide his walk. 
On this occasion I was led thither, as indeed I had anticipated: the 
weather was fine, but the autumn was already advanced; we had not 
sauntered long in these fields when the dusky evening closed in, and the 
darkness gradually thickened. ‘* How black those trees are,” said Shel- 
ley, stopping short, and pointing to a row of elms; “ it is so dark the 
trees might well be houses, and the turf, pavement,—the eye would sustain 
no loss; it is useless therefore to remain here, let us return.” He pro- 
posed tea at his hotel, I assented; and hastily buttoning his coat, he 
seized my arm, and set off at his great pace, striding with bent knees 
over the fields and through the narrow streets. We were crossing thie 
New Road, when he said shortly, ‘* I must call for a moment, but it 
will not be out of the way at all,” and then dragged me suddenly 
towards the left. [ inquired whither we were bound, and, I believe, 
I suggested the postponement of the intended call till the morrow. 
IIe answered, it was not at all out of our way. I was_ hurried 
along rapidly towards the left; we soon fell into an animated dis- 
cussion respecting the nature of the virtue of the Romans, which in 
some measure beguiled the weary way. Whilst he was talking with 
much vehemence and a total disregard of the people who thronged the 
streets, he suddenly wheeled about and pushed me through a narrow 
door ; to my infinite surprise 1 found myself in a pawnbroker’s shop! 
It was in the neighbourhood of Newgate Street; for he had no idea 
whatever in practice either of time or space, nor did he in any degree 
regard method in the conduct of business. There were several women 
in the shop in brown and grey cloaks with squalling children: some of 
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them were attempting to persuade the children to be quiet, or at least to 
scream with moderation ; the others were enlarging upon and pointing 
out the beauties of certain coarse and dirty sheets that lay before them 
to a man on the other side of the counter. I bore this substitute for our 
proposed tea some minutes with tolerable patience, but as the call did 
not promise to terminate speedily, I said to Shelley, in a whisper, “ Is 
not this almost as bad as the Roman virtue ?” Upon this he approached 
the pawnbroker : it was long before he could obtain a hearing, and he 
did not find civility. The man was unwilling to part with a valuable 
pledge so soon, or perhaps he hoped to retain it eventually; or it might 
be, that the obliquity of his nature disqualified him for respectful beha- 
viour. A pawnbroker is frequently an important witness in criminal 
proceedings : it has happened to me, therefore, afterwards to see many 
specimens of this kind of banker; they sometimes appeared not less re- 
spectable than other tradesmen, and sometimes | have been forcibly 


_ reminded of the first I ever met with, by an equally ill-conditioned fellow. 


I was so little pleased with the introduction, that I stood aloof in the 
shop, and did not hear what passed between him and Shelley. On our 
way to Covent-Garden, I expressed my surprise and dissatisfaction at 
our strange visit, and I learned that when he came to London before, in 
the course of the summer, some old man had related to him a tale of 
distress,—of a calamity which could only be alleviated by the timely ap- 
pligation of ten pounds; five of them he drew at once from his pocket, 
and to raise the other five he had pawned his beautiful solar microscope ! 
Ile related this act of beneficence simply and briefly, as if it were a 
matter of course, and such indeed it was to him. I was ashamed of my 
impatience, and we strode along m silence. 

It was past ten when we reached the hotel; some excellent tea and 
a liberai supply of hot muffins in the coffee-room, now quiet and soli- 
tary, were the more grateful after the wearisome delay and vast devia- 
tion. Shelley often turned his head, and cast eager glances towards the 
door; and whenever the waiter replenished our teapot, or approached 
our box, he was interrogated whether any one had yet called. At last 
the desired summons was brought ; Shelley drew forth some bank notes, 
hurried to the bar, and returned as hastily, bearing in triumph under his 
arm a mahogany box, followed by the officious waiter, with whose assist- 
ance he placed it upon the bench by his side. He viewed it often with 
evident satisfaction, and sometimes patted it affectionately in the course 
of calm conversation. The solar microscope was always a favourite 
plaything or instrument of scientific inquiry ; whenever he entered a 
house his first care was to choose some window of a southern aspect, and, 
if permission could be obtained by prayer or by purchase, straightway to 
cut a hole through the shutter to receive it. His regard for his solar 
microscope was as lasting as it was strong; for he retained it several 
years after this adventure, and long after he had parted with all the rest 
of his philosophical apparatus. 

Such is the story of the microscope, and no rightly judging person 
who hears it will require the further accumulation of proofs of a benevo- 
lent heart; nor can I, perhaps, better close these sketches than with 
that impression of the pure and genial beauty of Shelley’s nature which 
this simple anecdote will bequeath, 
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IXION IN HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* CONTARINI FLEMING, AND * VIVIAN GREY.” 





** Ixion, King of Thessaly, famous for its horses, married Dia, daughter of 
Deioneus, who, in consequence of his son-in-law's non-fulfilment of his engage. 
meuts, stole away some of the monarch’s steeds. Ixion concealed his resentment 
under the mask of friendship. He invited his father-in-law to a feast at Larissa, 
the capital of his kingdom; and when Deioneus arrived according to his appoint- 
ment, he threw him into a pit which he had previously filled with burning coals, 
This treachery so irritated the neighbouring princes, that all of them refused to 
perform the usual ceremony, by which a man was then purified of murder, and 
Ixion was shunned and despised by all mankind. Jupiter had compassion upon 
him, carried him to heaven, and introduced him to the Father of the Gods. Such 
a favour, which ought to have awakened gratitude in Ixion, only served to inflame 
his lust; he became enamoured of Juno, and attempted to seduce her. Juno was 
willing to gratify the passion of Ixion, though, according to others, &c.’’—Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary. 
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Tue thunder groaned, the wind howled, the rain fell in hissing 
torrents, impenetrable darkness covered the earth. 

A blue and forky flash darted a momentary light over the landscape. 
A Doric temple rose in the centre of a small and verdant plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides by green and hanging woods. 

“ Jove is my only friend,” exclaimed a wanderer, as he muffled him- 
self up in his mantle; “ and were it not for the porch of his temple, 
this night, methinks, would complete the work of my loving wife and 
my dutiful subjects.” 

The thunder died away, the wind sank into silence, the rain ceased, 
and the parting clouds exhibited the glittering crescent of the young 
moon. A sonorous and majestic voice sounded from the skies ;— 

** Who art thou that hath no other friend but Jove ?” 

** One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.” 

“ Art thou a philosopher ?” 

“ If philosophy be endurance. But for the rest, I was sometime a 
king, and am now a scatterling.” 

** How do they call thee ?” 

“ Ixion of Thessaly.” 

“ Ixion of Thessaly! I thought he was a happy man. I heard that 
he was just married.” 

“ Father of Gods and men! for I deem thee such, Thessaly is not 
Olympus, Conjugal felicity is only the portion of the Immortals!” 

‘* Hem !—What! was Dia jealous, which is common,—or false, which 
is commoner,—or both, which is commonest ?” 

‘* It may be neither. We quarrelled about nothing. Where there is 
little sympathy, or too much, the splitting of a straw is plot enough for 
a domestic tragedy. I was careless, her friends stigmatised me as 
callous ; she cold, her friends styled her magnanimous. Public opinion 
was all on her side, merely because I did not choose that the world 
should interfere between me and my wife. Dia took the world’s advice 
upon every point, and the world decided that she always acted rightly. 
Liowever, life is life, either in a palace or a cave. I am glad you 
ordered it to leave off thundering.” é 

‘** A cool dog this. ——And Dia left thee!” 
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« No; I left her.” 

‘“ What, craven!” 

“ Not exactly. The truth is——'is along story. I was over head 
and ears in debt.” 

“Ah! that accounts for everything. Nothing is so harassing as a 
want of money. But what lucky fellows you Mortals are with your 
post-obits ! We Immortals are deprived of this resource. I was obliged 
to get up a rebellion against my father, because he kept me so short, 
and could not die.” 

“ You could have married for money. I did.” 

‘‘] had no opportunity, there was so little female society in those 
days. When I came out, there were no heiresses, except the Parcie, 
confirmed old maids; and no very rich dowager, except my grand- 
mother, old Terra.” 

* Just the thing; the older the better. However, I married Dia, the 
daughter of Deioneus, with a prodigious portion ; but after the ceremony, 
the old gentleman would not fulfil his part of the contract without my 
giving up my stud. Can you conceive anything more unreasonable ? 
I smothered my resentment at the time; for the truth is, my tradesmen 
all renewed my credit on the strength of the match, and so we went on 
very well for a year; but at last they began to smell a rat, and grew 
importunate. I entreated Dia to interfere; but she was a paragon of 
daughters, and always took the side of her father. If she had only been 
dutiful to her husband, she would have been a perfect woman. At last 
J invited Deioneus to the Larissa races, with the intention of conciliating 
him. The unprincipled old man bought the horse that I had backed, 
and by which I intended to have redeemed my fortunes, and withdrew it. 
My book was ruined. I dissembled my rage. 1 dug a pit in our garden, 
and filled it with burning coals, As my father-in-law and myself were 
taking a stroll after dinner, the worthy Deioneus fell in, merely by acci- 
dent. Dia proclaimed me as the murderer of her father, and, as a 
satisfaction to her wounded feelings, earnestly requested her subjects to 
decapitate her husband. She certainly was the best of daughters. There 
was no withstanding public opinion, an infuriated rabble, and a magna- 
nimous wife at the same time. They surrounded my palace: I cut my 
way through the greasy-capped multitude sword in hand, and gained a 
neighbouring court, where I solicited my brother princes to purify me 
from the supposed murder. If I had only murdered a subject, they 
would have supported me against the people; but Deioneus being a 
crowned head, like themselves, they declared they would not counte- 
nance so immoral a being as his son-in-law. And so, at length, after 
much wandering, and shunned by all my species, I am here, Jove, in 
much higher society than I ever expected to mingle.” 

‘* Well, thou art a frank dog, and in a sufficiently severe scrape. The 
Gods must have pity on those for whom men have none. It is evident 
that Earth is too hot for thee at present, so I think thou hadst better 
come and stay a few weeks with us in Heaven.” 

: ‘Take my thanks for hecatombs, great Jove. Thou art, indeed, a 
x0d !” 

‘* [ hardly know whether our life will suit you. We dine at sunset; 
for Apollo is so much engaged, that he cannot join us sooner, and no 
dinner goes off well without him. Inthe morning you are your own 
master, and must find amusement where you can, Diana will show you 
some tolerable sport, Do you shoot?” 
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516 .Ixion in Heaven. 
“No arrow surer. Fear not for me, Aigiochus: I am always at 
home. But how am I to get to you?” 
“Tl send Mercury; he is the best travelling companion in the 
world. What, ho! my Eagle!” 
The clouds joined, and darkuess again fell over the earth, 


II. 


“ So! tread softly. Don’t be nervous. Are you sick ?” 

“ A little nausea ; ’tis nothing.” 

* The novelty of the motion. The best thing is a beef-steak. We 
will stop at Taurus and take one.” 

‘* You have been a great traveller, Mercury ?” 

** ] have seen the world.” 

** Ah! a wondrous spectacle. I long to travel.” 

‘** The same thing over and over again. Little novelty and much 
change. I am wearied with exertion, and if I could get a pension would 
retire.” 

** And yet travel brings wisdom.” 

‘It cures us of care. Seeing much we feel little, and learn how 
very petty are all those great affairs which cost us such anxiety.” 

** | feel that already myself. Floating in this blue cether, what the 
devil is my wife to me, and her dirty earth! My persecuting enemies 
seem so many pismires ; and as for my debts, which have occasioned me 
so many brooding moments, honour and infamy, credit and beggary, 
seem to me alike ridiculous,” 

‘Your mind is opening, Ixion. You will soon be a man of the 
world. To the left, and keep clear of that star.” 

“ Who lives there ?”’ 

“ The Fates know, not I. Some low people who are trying to shine 
into notice. Tis a parvenu planet, and only sprung up into space within 
this century. We don’t visit them.” 

** Poor devils! I feel hungry.” 

** All right. We shall get into heaven by the first dinner bolt. You 
cannot arrive at a strange house at a better moment. We shall just have 
time to dress. I would not spoil my appetite by luncheon. Jupiter 
keeps a capital cook.” 

‘“* T have heard of Nectar and Ambrosia.” 

** Poh! nobody touches them. They are regular old-fashioned ce- 
lestial food, and merely put upon the side-table. Nothing goes down in 
Heaven now but infernal cookery. We took our chef from Proserpine.” 

“ Were you ever in Hell ?” 

** Several times. "Tis the fashion now among the Olympians to pass 
the winter there.” 

** Is this the season in Heaven ?” 

“Yes; you are lucky. Olympus is quite full.” 

‘* It was very kind of Jupiter to invite me.” 

** Ay! he has his good points. And, no doubt, he has taken a liking 
to you, which is all very well. But be upon your guard. He has no 
heart, and is as capricious as he is tyrannical.” 

** Gods cannot be more unkind to me than men have been.” 

“ All those who have suffered think they have seen the worst. A 
great mistake. However, you are now in the high road to preferment, 
so we will not be dull. There are some good fellows enough amongst 
us. You will like old Neptune.” 
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* He is there now?” 

** Yes, he generally passes his summer withus, There is little stirring 
in the ocean at that season.” 

‘IT am anxious to see Mars.” 

* Oh! a brute, more a bully than a hero, Not at all in the 
best set. These mustachioed gentry are by no means the rage at present 
in menos The women are all literary now, and Minerva has quite 
eclipsed Venus. Apollo is our hero, You must read his last work.” 

“ T hate reading.” 

“SodolI. I have no time, and seldom do anything in that way but 
glance ata newspaper, Study and action will not combine.” 

“ T suppose I shall find the Goddesses very proud ?” 

“ You will find them as you find women below, of different disposi- 
tions with the same object. Venus is a flirt; Minerva a prude, who 
fancies she has a correct taste and a strong mind; and Juno a politician. 
As for the rest, faint heart never won fair lady, take a friendly hint, and 
don’t be alar:» 2d.” 

‘* [ fear nothing. My mind mounts with my fortunes. We are above 
the clouds. They form beneath us a vast and snowy region, dim and 
irregular, as I have sometimes seen them clustering upon the horizon’s 
ridge at sunset, like a raging sea stilled by some sudden supernatural 
frost and frozen into form! How bright the air above us, and how 
delicate its fragrant breath! I scarcely breathe, and yet my pulses beat 
like my first youth. I hardly feel my being. A splendour falls upon 
your presence. You seem indeed a God! Am I so glorious? This 
—this is Heaven !”’ 


III. 


The travellers landed on a vast flight of sparkling steps of lapis-lazuli. 
Ascending, they entered beautiful gardens ; winding walks that yielded 
to the feet, and accelerated your passage by their rebounding pressure ; 
fragrant shrubs covered with dazzling flowers, the fleeting tints of which 
changed every moment, groups of tall trees with strange birds of brilliant 
and variegated plumage, singing and reposing in their sheeny foliage, 
and fountains of perfumes. 

Before them rose an illimitable and golden palace, with high spreading 
domes of pearl, and long windows of crystal. Around the huge portal 
of ruby was ranged a company of winged genii, who smiled on Mer- 
cury as he passed them with his charge. 

‘* The father of Gods and men is dressing,” said the son of Maia. 
“T shall attend his toilette and inform him of your arrival. These are 
your rooms. Dinner will be ready in half an hour. I will call for you 
as I go down. You can be formally presented in the evening. At that 
time, inspired by liqueurs and his matchless band of wind instruments, 
you will agree with the world that A2giochus is the most finished God in 
existence.” 


IV. 


** Now, Ixion, are you ready ?”’ 

** Even so. What says Jove?” 

“* He smiled, but said nothing. He was trying on a new robe. By 
this time heis seated. Hark! the thunder. Come on!” 

They entered a cupolaed hall. Seats of ivory and gold were ranged 
round a circular table of cedar, inlaid with the campaigns against the 
Titans in silver exquisitely worked, a nuptial present of Vulcan, The 
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service of gold plate threw all the ideas of the King of Thessa'y as to royal 
magnificence into the darkest shade, The enormous plateau represente| 
the constellations. Ixion viewed the father of Gods and men with great 
interest, who, however, did not notice him. He acknowledged the ma- 
jesty of that countenance whose nod shook Olympus, Majestically robust 
and luxuriantly lusty, his tapering waist was evidently immortal, for jt 
defied Time, and his splendid auburn curls, parted on his forehead with 
celestial precision, descended over cheeks glowing with the purple ra. 
diancy of perpetual manhood. 

The haughty Juno was seated on his left hand and Ceres on his right. 
For the rest of the company there was Neptune, Latona, Minerva, and 
Apollo, and when Mereury and Ixion had taken their places, one seat 
was still vacant, 

** Where is Diana?” inquired Jupiter, with a frown. 

“ My sister is hunting,” said Apollo. 

** She is always too late for dinner,” said Jupiter. ‘ No habit is less 
Goddess-like.” 

‘* Godlike pursuits cannot be expected to induce Goddess-like man- 
ners,” said Juno, with a sneer. 

‘* | have no doubt Diana will be here directly,” said Latona, mildly. 

Jupiter seemed pacified, and at that instant the absent guest returned. 

** Good sport, Di?’ inquired Neptune. 

* Very fair, uncle. Mamma,” continued the sister of Apollo, address- 
ing herself to Juno, whom she ever thus styled when she wished to 
conciliate her—* I have brought you a new peacock.” 

Juno was fond of pets, and was conciliated by the present. 

f “ Bacchus made a great noise about this wine, Mercury,” said Ju- 
piter, ‘* but I think with little cause. What think you ?” 

** It pleases me, but I am fatigued, and then all wine is agreeable.” 

“ You have had a long journey,” replied the Thunderer. ‘ Ixion, I 
am glad to see you in heaven.” 

“ Your Majesty arrived to-day?” inquired Minerva, to whom the 
King of Thessaly sat next. 

* Within this hour.” 

‘* You must leave off talking of Time now,” said Minerva, with a 
severe smile. ‘* Pray is there anything new in Greece ?” 

** T have not been at all in society lately.” 

** No new edition of Homer? I admire him exceedingly.” 

** All about Greece interests me,” said Apollo, who, although hand- 
some, was a somewhat melancholy lack-a-daisical looking personage, 
with his shirt collar thrown open, and his long curls very theatrically 
arranged. “ All about Greece interests me. I always consider Greece 
my peculiar property. My best poems were written at Delphi. I tra- 
velled in Greece when I was very young, I envy mankind.” 

** Indeed !" said Ixion. 

“ Yes: they at least can look forward to a termination of the ennui 
of existence, but for us Celestials there is no prospect. Say what they 
like, Immortality is a bore.” 

** You eat nothing, Apollo,” said Ceres. 

** Nor drink,” said Neptune. 

To eat, to drink, what is it but to live ; and what is life but death, if 
death be that which all men deem it, a thing insufferable, and to be 
shunned. I refresh myself now only with soda-water and biscuits. 
Ganymede, give me some,” 
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Now, although the cuisine of Olympus was considered perfect, the 
forlorn. poet had unfortunately fixed upon the only two articles which 
were not comprised in its cellar or larder. In Heaven, there was nei- 
ther soda-water nor biscuits. A great confusion consequently ensued ; 
but at length the bard, whose love of fame was only equalled by his 
horror of getting fat, consoled himself with a swan stuffed with truffles, 
and a bottle of strong Tenedos wine. 

“ What do you think of Homer,” inquired Minerva of Apollo, “ Is 
he not delightful ?” 

“If you think so.” 

‘ Nay, I am desirous of your opinion.” 

** Then you should not have given me yours, for your taste is too 
fine for me to dare to differ with it.” 

“ T have suspected, for some time, that you are rather a heretic.” 

“ Why, the truth is,” replied Apollo, playing with his rings, “ I do 
not think much of Homer. Homer was not esteemed in his own age, 
and our contemporaries are generally our best judges. ‘The fact is, 
there are very few people who are qualified to decide upon matters of 
taste. A certain set, for certain reasons, resolve to cry up a certain 
writer, and the great mass soon join in. Allis cant. And the present 
admiration of Homer not less so. They say I have borrowed a great 
deal from him. The truth is, I never read Homer since I was a child, 
and I thought of him then what I think of him now, a writer of some 
wild irregular power, totally deficient in taste. Depend upon it, our 
contemporaries are our best judges, and his contemporaries decided that 
Homer was nothing. A great poet cannot be kept down... Look at my 
case, Marsyas said of my first volume that it was pretty good poetry 
for a God, and in answer I| wrote, a satire, and flayed Marsyas alive, 
But what is poetry, and what is criticism, and what is life? Air, 
And what is Air? Do you know, I don’t. All is mystery, and all is 
gloom, and ever and anon from out the elouds a star breaks forth, and 
glitters, and that star is Poetry.” 

** Splendid !” exclaimed Minerva. 

“ 1 do not exactly understand you,” said Neptune, 

“Have you heard from Proserpine, lately?” inquired Jupiter of 
Ceres. 

“ Yesterday,” said the domestic mother. ‘ They talk of soon joining 
us. But Pluto is at present so busy, owing to the amazing quantity of 
wars going on now, that I am almost afraid he will be scarcely able to 
accompany her.” 

Juno exchanged a telegraphic nod with Ceres, The Goddesses rose, 
and retired. 

** Come, old boy,” said Jupiter to Ixion, instantly throwing off all his 
chivalric majesty, ‘I drink your welcome in a magnum of Maras- 
chino. Damn your poetry, Apollo, and Mercury give us one of your 
good stories.” 


Izion in Heaven. 


V 


* Well! what do you think of him?” asked Juno. 

** He appears to have a very fine mind,” said Minerva. 

** Poh! he has very fine eyes,” said Juno. 

*“* He seems a very nice, quiet, young gentleman,” said Ceres, 
** T have no doubt he is very amiable,” said Latona. 

“* He must have felt very strange,” said Diana 
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VI. 


Hercules arrived with his bride Hebe ; soon after the Graces dropped 
in, the most delightful personages in the world for a soirée, so useful 
and ready for any thing. Afterwards came a few of the Muses, Thalia, 
Melpomene, and Terpsichore, famous for a charade or a proverbe, 
Jupiter liked to be amused in the evening. Bacchus also came, but 
finding that the Gods had not yet left their wine, retired to pay them a 
previous visit. 


VII, | 


Ganymede announced coffee in the saloon of Juno. Jupiter was in 
superb good humour. He was amused by his mortal guest. He liad 
condescended to tell one of\his best stories in his best style, about Leda, 
not too scandalous, but gay. 

‘“‘ Those were bright days,” said Neptune. 

** We can remember,” said the Thunderer, with a twinkling eye, 
“‘ These youths have fallen upon duller times. There are no fine women 
now. Ixion, I drink to the health of your wife.” 

‘* With all my heart, and may we never be nearer than we are at 
present,” 

‘** Good! i’faith; Apollo, your arm. Now for the ladies. La,Na, la, 
Ja! la, la, la, la!” 

VIII. 


The Thunderer entered the saloon of Juno with that bow, which no 
God could rival ; all rose, and the King of Heaven seated himself be- 
tween Ceres and Latona. The melancholy Apollo stood apart, and was 
soon carried off by Minerva to an assembly at the house of Mnemosyne. 
Mercury chatted with the Graces, and Bacchus with Diana. The three 
Muses favoured the company with singing, and the Queen of Heaven 
approached Ixion. 

** Does your Majesty dance ?”’ she haughtily inquired. 

“On earth; I have few accomplishments even there, and none in 
Heaven.” 

‘* You have led a strange life! I have heard of your adventures.” 

‘“* A king who has lost his crown may generally gain at least ex- 
perience.” 

** Your courage is firm.” 

** T have felt too much to care for much. Yesterday I was a vagabond 
exposed to every pitiless storm, and now I am the guest of Jove. While 
there is life there is hope, and he who laughs at Destiny will gain For- 
tune. I would go through the past again to enjoy the present, and feel 
that, after all, I am my wife’s debtor, since, through her conduct, I can 
gaze upon you.” 

** No great spectacle. If that be all, I wish you better fortune.” 

**] desire no greater.” 

** You are moderate.” 

** T am perhaps more unreasonable than you imagine.” 
| Indeed !” 

Their eyes met ; the dark orbs of the Thessalian did not quail before 
the flashing vision of the Goddess. Juno grew pale. Juno turned away. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO.V. 





Wuenever Byron found himself in a difficulty,—and the occasions 
were frequent,—he had recourse to the example of others, which 
induced me to tell him that few people had so much profited by 
friends as he had; they always served ‘ to point a moral and adorn 
a tale,” being his illustrations for all the errors to which human 
nature is heir, and his apologetic examples whenever he wished to 
find an excuse for unpoetical acts of worldly wisdom. Byron rather 
encouraged than discouraged such observations; he said they had 
novelty to recommend them, and has even wilfully provoked their re- 
currence. Whenever I gave him my opinions, and still oftener when 
one of the party, whose sentiments partook of all the chivalric honour, 
delicacy, and generosity of the beau ideal of the poetic character, 
expressed his, Byron used to say, ‘* Now for a Utopian system of the 
good and beautiful united; Lord B. ought to have lived in the heroic 
ages, and if all mankind would agree to act as he feels and acts, I 
agree with you we should all be certainly better and, I do believe, 
happier than at present; but it would surely be absurd for a few— 
and to how few would it be limited—to set themselves up ‘doing as 
they would be done by,’ against the million who invariably act vice 
versa. No; if goodness is to become a-la-mode,—and I sincerely wish 
it were possible,—we must have a fair start, and all begin at the same 
time, otherwise it will be like exposing a few naked and unarmed men 
against a multitude in armour.” Byron was never de bonne foi in 
giving such opinions; indeed the whole of his manner betrayed this, as 
it was playful and full of plaisanterie, but still he wanted the accom- 
paniment of habitual acts of disinterested generosity to convince one 
that his practice was better than his theory. He was one of the many 
whose lives prove how much more effect example has than precept. 
All the elements of good were combined in his nature, but they lay 
dormant for want of emulation to excite their activity. He was the 
slave of his passions, and he submitted not without violent, though, 
alas! unsuccessful struggles to the chains they imposed, but each day 
brought him nearer to that age when reason triumphs over passion— 
when, had life been spared him, he would have subjugated those un- 
worthy tyrants, and asserted his empire over that most rebellious of all 
dominions—self. 

Byron never wished to live to be old; on the contrary, I have fre- 
quently heard him express the hope of dying young; and I remember 
his quoting Sir William Temple’s opinion,—that life is like wine; who 
would drink it pure must not draw it to the dregs,—as being his way of 
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thinking also. He said it was a mistaken idea that passions subsided 
with age, as they only changed, and not for the better, Avarice usurping 
the place vacated by Love, and Suspicion filling up that of Confidence. 
‘* And this (continued Byron) is what age and experience brings us. 
No; let me not live to be old: give me youth, which is the fever of 
reason, and not age, which is the palsy. I remember my youth, when 
my heart overflowed with affection towards all who showed any symp- 
tom of liking towards me; and now, at thirty-six, no very advanced 
period of life, I can scarcely, by raking up the dying embers of affection 
in that same heart, excite even a temporary flame to warm my chilled 
feelings.” Byron mourned over the lost feelings of his youth, as we 
regret the lost friends of the same happy period; there was something 
melancholy in the sentiment, and the more so, as one saw that it was 
sincere. He often talked of death, and never with dread. He said that 
its certainty furnished a better lesson than all the philosophy of the 
schools, as it enabled us to bear the ills of life, which would be unbear- 
able were life of unlimited duration. He quoted Cowley’s lines— 
“ Oh Life! thou weak-built isthmus, which doth proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities ! " 

as an admirable description, and said they often recurred to his memory. 
He never mentioned the friends of whom Death had deprived him with- 
out visible emotion: he loved to dwell on their merits, and talked of 
them with a tenderness as if their deaths had been recent, instead of 
years ago. Talking of some of them, and deploring their loss, he 
observed, with a bitter smile, “ But perhaps it is as well that they are 
gone: it is less bitter to mourn their deaths than to have to regret their 
alienation ; and who knows but that, had they lived, they might have 
become as faithless as some others that I have known. Experience has 
taught me that the only friends we can call our own—that can know no 
change—are those over whom the grave has closed: the seal of death is 
the only seal of friendship. No wonder, then, that we cherish the me- 
mory of those who loved us, and comfort ourselves with the thought 
that they were unchanged to the last. The regret we feel at such afilic- 
tions has something in it that softens our hearts, and renders us better. 
We feel more kindly disposed to our fellow-creatures, because we are 
satisfied with ourselves—first, for being able to excite affection, and 
secondly, for the gratitude with which we repay it,—to the memory of 
those we have lost ; but the regret we prove at the alienation or unkind- 
ness of those we trusted and loved, is so mingled with bitter feelings, 
that they sear the heart, dry up the fountain of kindness in our breasts, 
and disgust us with human nature, by wounding our self-love in its most 
vulnerable part—the showing that we have failed to excite affection 
where we had lavished ours. One may learn to bear this uncomplain- 
ingly, and with outward calm; but the impression is indelible, and he 
must be made of different materials to the generality of men who does 
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not become a cynic, if he become nothing worse, after once suffering 
such a disappointment.” 

I remarked that his early friends had not given him cause to speak 
feelingly on this subject, and named Mr. Hobhouse as a proof: he an- 
swered, ‘* Yes, certainly, he has remained unchanged, and I believe is 
unchangeable ; and if friendship, as most people imagine, consists in 
telling one truth—unvarnished, unadorned truth—he is indeed a friend ; 
yet, hang it, I must be candid, and say I have had many other, and 
more agreeable, proofs of Hobhouse’s friendship than the truths he 
always told me; but the fact is, 1 wanted him to sugar them over a little 
with flattery, as nurses do the physic given to children, and he never 
would, and therefore I have never felt quite content with him, though, 
au fond, I respect him the more, while I respect myself very much 
less for this weakness of mine. 

** William Bankes is another of my early friends. He is very clever, 
very original, and has a fund of information: he is also very guod- 
natured; but he is not much of a flatterer. How unjust it is to accuse 
you ladies of loving flattery so.much ; I am quite sure that we men are 
quite as much addicted to it, but have not the amiable candour to show 
it, as you alldo. Adulation is never disagreeable when addressed to 
ourselves, though let us hear only half the same degree of it addressed 
to another, and we vote the addresser a parasite, and the addressed a 
fool for swallowing it. But even though we may doubt the sincerity or 
the judgment of the adulator, the incense is nevertheless acceptable, as 
it proves we must be of some importance to induce him to take the 
trouble of flattering us. There are two things that we are all willing to 
take, and never think we can have too much of (continued Byron), 
money and flattery ; and the more we have of the first the more we are 
likely to get of the second, as far as I have observed, at all events in 
England, where I have seen wealth excite an attention and respect that 
virtue, genius, or valour would fail to meet with. 

“| have frequently remarked (said Byron), that in no country have I 
seen pre-eminence so universally followed by envy, jealousy, and all un- 
charitableness, as in England ; those who are deterred by shame from 
openly attacking, endeavour to depreciate it, by holding up mediocrity 
to admiration, on the same principle that women, when they hear the 
beauty of another justly extolled, either deny, or assent with faint praise, 
to her claims, and lavish on some merely passable woman the highest 
encomiums, to prove they are notenvious. The English treat their ce- 
lebrated men as they do their climate, abuse them amongst themselves, 
and defend them out of amour propre, if attacked by strangers. Did 
you ever know a person of powerful abilities really liked in England ? 
Are not the persons most popular in society precisely those who have 
no qualities to excite envy? Amiable, good-natured people, but nega- 
tive characters; their very goodness (if mere good-nature can be called 
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goodness) being caused by the want of any positive excellence, as white 
is produced by the absence of colour. People feel themselves equal, 
and generally think themselves superior to such persons; hence, as 
they cannot wound vanity, they become popular; all agree to praise 
them, because each individual, while praising, administers to his own 
self-complacency, from his belief of superiority to him whom he praises. 
Notwithstanding their faults, the English, (said Byron,) that is to say, 
the well bred and well educated among them, are better calculated for 
the commerce of society than the individuals of other countries, from 
the simple circumstance that they listen. This makes one cautious of 
what one says, and prevents the hazarding the mille petits riens that 
escape when one takes courage from the noise of all talking together, 
as in other places; and this is a great point gained. In what country 
but England could the epigrammatic repartées and spiritual anecdotes 
of a Jekyll have flourished? Place him at a French or Italian table, 
supposing him au fait of the languages, and this, our English Attic 
bee, could neither display his honey nor his sting; both would be use- 
less in the hive of drones around him, St. Evremond, I think it is, 
who says that there is no better company than an Englishman who 
talks, and a Frenchman who thinks; but give me the man who 
listens, unless he can talk like a Jekyll, from the overflowing of 
a full mind, and not, as most of one’s acquaintances do, make a 
noise like drums, from their emptiness. An animated conversation 
has much the same effect on me as champaigne—it elevates and makes 
me giddy, and I say a thousand foolish things while under its intoxi- 
cating influence: it takes a long time to sober me after; and I sink, 
under re-action, into a state of depression—half cross, half hippish, and 
out of humour with myself and the world. I find an interesting book 
the only sedative to restore me to my wonted calm; for, left alone to 
my own reflections, I feel so ashamed of myself—vis-d-vis to myself— 
for my levity and over-excitement, that all the follies I have uttered rise 
up in judgment against me, and I am as sheepish as a schoolboy, after 
his first degrading abandonment to intemperance.” 

‘* Did you know Curran ? (asked Byron)—he was the most wonderful 
person [ ever saw. In him was combined an imagination the most 
brilliant and profound, with a flexibility and tenderness, that would have 
justified the observation applied to , that his heart was in his head. 
I remember his once repeating some stanzas to me, four lines of which 


struck me so much, that I made him repeat them twice, and I wrote 
them down before I went to bed. 


‘While memory, with more than Egypt's art, 
Embalming all the sorrows of the heart, 
Sits at the altar which she raised to woe, 
And feeds the source whence tears eternal flow !" 


I have caught myself repeating these lines fifty times; and, strange to 
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say, they suggested an image on memory to me, with which they have 
no sort of resemblance in any way, and yet the idea came while repeat- 
ing them ; so unaccountable and incomprehensible is the power of as- 
sociation. My thought was—Memory, the mirror which affliction 
dashes to the earth, and looking down upon the fragments, only beholds 
the reflection multiplied.” He seemed pleased at my admiring his idea.* I 
told him that his thoughts, in comparison with those of others, were eagles 
brought into competition with sparrows. As an example, I gave him 
my definition of memory, which I said resembled a telescope bringing 
distant objects near tous. He said the simile was good; but I added 
it was mechanical, instead of poetical, which constituted the difference 
between excellence and mediocrity, as between the eagle and sparrow. 
This amused him, though his politeness refused to admit the verity of 
the comparison. 

Talking of tact, Byron observed that it ought to be added to the 
catalogue of the cardinal virtues, and that our happiness frequently 
depended more on it than on all the accredited ones. ‘ A man (said 
he) may have prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude: yet want- 
ing tact may, and must, render those around him uncomfortable (the 
English synoayme for unhappy) ; and, by the’ never-failing retributive 
justice of Nemesis, be unhappy himself, as all are who make others so. 
I consider tact the real panacea of life, and have observed that those 
who most eminently possessed it were remarkable for feeling and senti- 
ment; while, on the contrary, the persons most deficient in it were ob- 
tuse, frivolous, or insensible. To possess tact it is necessary to have a 
fine perception, and to be sensitive; for how can we know what will 
pain another without having some criterion in our own feelings, by 
which we can judge of his? Hence, I maintain that our tact is always 
in proportion to our sensibility.” 

Talking of love and friendship, Byron said, that ‘ friendship may, 
and often does, grow into love, but love never subsides into friendship.” 
I maintained the contrary, and instanced the affectionate friendship 
which replaces the love of married people ; a sentiment as tender, though 
less passionate, and more durable than the first. He said, ‘* You should 
say more enduring ; for, depend on it, that the good-natured passiveness, 
with which peeple submit to the conjugal yoke, is much more founded 
on the philosophical principle of what can’t be cured must be endured, 
than the tender friendship you give them credit for. Who that has felt 
the all-engrossing passion of love (continued he) could support the 
stagnant calm you refer to for the same object? No, the humiliation of 
discovering the frailty of our own nature, which is in no instance more 





* “ E’en as a broken mirror which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was,”’ &c. 
Childe Harold, Canto iii. St. 33, 
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proved than by the short duration of violent love, has something so 
painful in it, that, with our usual selfishness, we feel, if not a repugnance, 
at least an indifference to the object that once charmed, but can no 
longer charm us, and whose presence brings mortifying recollections ; 
nay, such is our injustice, that we transfer the blame of the weakness of 
our own natures to the person who had not power to retain our love, and 
discover blemishes in her to excuse our inconstancy. As indifference 
begets indifference, vanity is wounded at both sides ; and though good 
sense may induce people to support and conceal their feelings, how can 
an affectionate friendship spring up like a phoenix, from the ashes of 
extinguished passion? I am afraid that the friendship, in such a case, 
would be as fabulous as the phoenix, as the recollection of burnt-out 
love would remain too mortifying a memento to admit the successor, 
friendship.” I told Byron that this was mere sophistry, and could not 
be his real sentiments ; as also that, a few days before, he admitted that 
passion subsides into a better, or at least a more durable feeling, I 
added, that persons who had felt the engrossing love he described, which 
was a tempestuous and selfish passion, were glad to sink into the refresh- 
ing calm of milder feelings, and looked back with complacency on the 
storms they had been exposed to, and with increased sympathy to the 
person who had shared them. The community of interest, of sorrows, 
and of joys, added new links to the chain of affection, and habit, which 
might wear away the gloss of the selfish passion he alluded to, gave 
force to friendship, by rendering the persons every day more necessary 
to each other. I added, that dreadful would be the fate of persons, if, 
after afew months of violent passion, they were to pass their lives in 
indifference, merely because their new feelings were less engrossing and 
exciting than the old. ‘“ Then (said Byron), if you admit that the violent 
love does, or must, subside in a few months, and, as in coursing, that we 
are mad for a minute to be melancholy for an hour, would it not be 
wiser to choose the friend, I mean the person most calculated for friend- 
ship, with whom the long years are to be spent, than the idol who is to 
be worshipped for some months, and then hurled from the altar we had 
raised to her, and left defaced and disfigured by the smoke of the incense 
she had received? I maintained that as the idols are chosen nearly 
always for their personal charms, they are seldom calculated for friend- 
ship ; hence the disappointment that ensues, when the violence of passion 
has abated, and the discovery is made that there are no solid qualities to 
replace the passion that has passed away with the novelty that excited it. 
When a man chooses a friend in a woman, he looks to her powers of 
conversation, her mental qualities, and agreeability; and as these win 
his regard the more they are known, love often takes the place of friend- 
ship, and certainly the foundation on which he builds is more likely to 
be lasting, and, in this case, I admit that affection, or, as you more pret- 
tily call it, tender friendship, may last for ever.” I replied that I be- 
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lieved the only difference in our opinions is, that I denied that friend- 
ship could not succeed love, and that nothing could change my opinion. 
* T suppose (said Byron) that (a woman like) : 
‘A man convinced against his will 4 : 
Is of the same opinion still.’ B | 
So that all my fine commentaries on my text have been useless ; at all HM) 
events I hope you give me credit for being ingenious, as well as inges } 
nuous in my defence. Clever men (said Byron) commit a great mis- 
take in selecting wives who are destitute of abilities ; I allow that une | 
Jemme savante is apt to be a bore, and it is to avoid this that people . | 
run into the opposite extreme, and condemn themselves to pass their 
lives with'women who are incapable of understanding or appreciating 
them. Men have an idea that a clever woman must be disputative and 
dictatorial, not considering that it is only pretenders who are either, 
and that this applies as much to one sex as the other. Now, my beau ab 
ideal would be a woman with talent enough to be able to understand ae 
and value mine, but not sufficient to be able to shine herself. All men | 
with pretensions desire this, though few, if any, have courage to avow . 
it: I believe the truth is, that a man must be very conscious of superior 


abilities to endure the thought of having a rival near the throne, though i y 
that rival was his wife; and as it is said that no man is a hero to his it . 
valet de chambre, it may be concluded that few men can retain their Fy 
position on the pedestal of genius vis-d-vis to one who has been behind i 1 
the curtain, unless that one is unskilled in the art of judging, and con- i 


sequently admires the more because she does not understand. Genius, 
like greatness, should be seen at a distance, for neither will bear a too 
close inspection. Imagine the hero of a hundred fights in his cotton 
night-cap, subject to all the infirmities of human nature, and there is 
an end of his sublimity,—and see a poet whose works have raised our 
thoughts above this sphere of common every-day existence, and who, 
Prometheus-like, has stolen fire from heaven to animate the children of (1 By 
clay,—see him in the throes of poetic labour, blotting, tearing, re-writing 
the lines that we suppose him to have poured forth with Homeric inspi- 
ration, and, in the intervals, eating, drinking and sleeping, like the most 
ordinary mortal, and he soon sinks to a level with them in our estima- if 
tion. I am sure (said Byron), we can never justly appreciate the works iat 
of those with whom we have lived on familiar terms; I have felt this | 
myself, and it applies to poets more than all other writers. They should 
live in solitude, rendering their presence more desired by its rarity ; a 
never submit to the gratification of the animal appetite of eating in a 
company, and be as distinct in their general habits, as in their genius, Ht 
from the common herd of mankind.” He laughed heartily when he i | 
had finished this speech, and added, “ I have had serious thoughts of 

drawing up a little code of instructions for my brethren of the craft. I 
don’t think my friend Moore would adopt it, and he, perhaps, is the 
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only exception who would be privileged to adhere to his present regime, 
as he can certainly pass the ordeal of dinners without losing any of his 
poetical reputation, since the brilliant things that come from his lips 
reconcile one to the solid things that go into them.” 

‘* We have had ‘ Pleasures ,of Hope,’ ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ 
‘ Pleasures of Imagination,’ and ‘ Pleasures of Love;’ I wonder that 
no one has thought of writing Pleasures of Fear (said Byron). It 
surely is a poetical subject, and much might be made of it in good hands,” 
I answered, why do you not undertake it? He replied, ‘* Why, I have 
endeavoured through life to make believe that I am unacquainted with 
the passion, so I must not now show an intimacy with it, lest I be 
accused of cowardice, which is, I believe, the only charge that has not 
yet been brought against me. But, joking apart, it would be a fine 
subject, and has more of the true sublime than any of the other pas- 
sions. I have always found more difficulty in hitting on a subject thax, 
in filling it up, and so I dare say do most people ; and I have remarked 
that I never could make much of a subject suggested to me by another 
I have sometimes dreamt of subjects and incidents (continued he) nay 
nearly filled up an outline of a tale while under the influence of sleep 
but have found it too wild to work up into anything. Dreams are 
strange things; and here, again, is one of the incomprehensibilities cf 
nature, I could tell you extraordinary things of dreams, and as true 
as extraordinary, but you would laugh at my superstition. Mine are 
always troubled and disagreeable ; and one of the most fearful thoughts 
that ever crossed my mind during moments of gloomy scepticism, has 
been the possibility that the last sleep may not be dreamless. Fancy 
an endless dream of horror—it is too dreadful to think of—this thought 
alone would lead the veriest clod of animated clay that ever existed to 
aspirations after immortality. The difference between a religious and 
an irveligious man (said Byron) is, that the one sacrifices the present to 
the future ; and the other, the future to the present.” I observed, that 
grovelling must be the mind that can content itself with the present ; 
even those who are occupied only with their pleasures find the insufli- 
ciency of it, and must have something to look forward to in the morrow 
of the future, so unsatisfying is the to-day of the present. Byron said 
that he agreed with me, and added, ‘‘ The belief in the immortality of 
the soul is the only true panacea for the ills of life.” 

** You will like the Italian women (said Byron), and I advise you to 
cultivate their acquaintance. They are natural, frank, and good-natured, 
and have none of the affectation, petitesse, jealousy and malice, that cha- 
racterize our more polished countrywomen. This gives a raciness to their 
ideas as well as manners, that to me is peculiarly pleasing; and I feel 
with an Italian woman as if she was a full-grown child, possessing the 
buoyancy and playfulness of infancy with the deep feeling of womanhood ; 
none of that conventional maniérisme that one meets with from the 
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first patrician circies in England, justly styled the marble age, so cold 
and polished, to the second and third coteries, where a coarse caricature 
is given of the unpenetrated and impenetrable mysteries of the first. 
When dullness, supported by the many, silences talent and originality, 
upheld by the few, Madame de Staél used to say, that our great balls 
and assemblies of hundreds in London, to which all flocked, were 
admirably calculated to reduce all to the same level, and were got up 
with this intention. In the torrid zone of suffocating hundreds, medi- 
ocrity and excellence had equal chances, for neither could be remarked 
or distinguished ; conversation was impracticable, reflection put hors de 
combat, and common sense, by universal accord, sent to Coventry ; so 
that after a season in London one doubted one’s own identity, and was 
tempted to repeat the lines in the child’s book, ‘ff I be not I, who 
can I be?’ So completely was one’s faculties reduced to the conven- 
tional standard. The Italians know not this artificial state of society ; 
their circles are limited and social ; they love or hate; but then they ‘do 
their hating gently ;’ the clever among them are allowed a distinguished 
place, and the less endowed admires, instead of depreciating, what he can- 
not attain, and all and each contribute to the general stock of happiness. 
Misanthropy is unknown in Italy, as are many of the other exotic pas- 
sions, forced into flower by the hot-beds of civilization ; and yet in 
moral England you will hear people express their horror of the freedom 
and immorality of the Italians, whose errors are but as the weeds that a 
too warm sun brings forth, while ours are the stinging-nettles of a soil 
rendered rank by its too greatrichness. Nature is all-powerful in Italy, 
and who is it that would not prefer the sins of her exuberance to the crimes 
of art? Lay aside ceremony, and meet them with their own warmth and 
frankness, and I answer for it you will leave those whom you sought as 
acquaintances friends, instead of, as in England, scarcely retaining as 
acquaintances those with whom you had started in life as friends. Who 
ever saw in Italy the nearest and dearest relations, bursting asunder all 
the ties of consanguinity, from some worldly and interested motive ? 
And yet this so frequently takes place in England, that, after an absence 
of a year or two, one dare hardly enquire of a sister after a sister, or a 
brother after a brother, as one is afraid to be told not that they are dead 
—but that they have cut each other.” 

“I ought to be an excellent comic writer (said Byron) if it be true, 
as some assert, that melancholy people succeed best in comedy, and gay 
people in tragedy; and Moore would make, by that rule, a first-rate 
tragic writer. I have known, among amateur authors, some of the 
gayest persons, whose compositions were all of a melancholy turn ; and 
for myself, some of my nearest approaches to comic have been written 
under a deep depression of spirits: this is strange, but so is all that ap- 
pertains to our strange natures; and the more we analyze the anoma- 
lies in ourselves or others, the more incomprehensible they appear. [| 
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believe (continued Byron) the less we reflect on them the bettér, at least 
I am sure those that reflect the least are the happiest. I once heard a 
clever medical man say, that if a person were to occupy himself a cer- 
tain time in counting the pulsations of his heart, it would have the effect 
of accelerating its movements, and, if continued, would produce disease, 
So it is with the mind and nature of man; our examinations and reflec- 
tions lead to no definitive conclusions, and often engender a morbid state 
of feeling, that increases the anomalies for which we sought to account. 
We know that we live (continued Byron), and to live and to suffer are, 
in my opinion, synonymous. We know also, that we shall die, though 
the how, the when, and the where, we are ignorant of, the whole know- 
ledge of man can pierce no farther, and centuries revolving on centuries 
have made us no wiser. I think it was Luther who said that the human 
mind was like a drunken man on horseback—prop it on one side, and it 
falls on the other: who that has entered into the recesses of his own 
mind, or examined all that is exposed in the minds of others, but must 
have discovered this tendency to weakness, which is generally in propor- 
tion to the strength in some other faculty. Great imagination is seldom 
acccompanied by equal powers of reason, and vice versd, so that we rarely 
possess superiority in any one point, except at the expense of another. 
It is surely then unjust (continued Byron, laughing,) to render poets re- 
sponsible for their want of common sense, since it is only by the excess 
of imagination they can arrive at being poets, and this excess debars 
reason ; indeed the very circumstance of a man's yielding to the vocation 
of a poet, ought to serve as a voucher that he is no longer of sound 
mind.” 

Byron always became gay when any subject afforded him an opportu- 
nity of ridiculing poets; he entered into it con amore, and generally 
ended by some sarcasm on the profession, or on himself. He has often 
said, ‘* We of the craft are all crazy, but J more than the rest; some are 
affected by gaiety, others by melancholy, but all are more or less 
touched, though few except myself have the candour to avow it, which I 
do to spare my friends the pain of sending it forth to the world. This 
very candour is another proof that I am not of sound mind (continued 
he), for people will be sure to say how far gone he must be, when he 
admits it; on the principle that when a belle or beau owns to thirty-five, 
the world gives them credit for at least seven years more, from the 
belief that if we seldom speak the truth of others, we never do of our- 
selves, at least on subjects of personal interest or vanity.” 

Talking of anacquaintance, Byron said,—“ Look at ——, and see how 
he gets on in the world—he is as unwilling to do a bad action as he is 
incapable of doing a good: fear prevents the first, and mechanceté the 
second. ‘The difference between and me is, that I abuse many, 
and really, with one or two exceptions, (and mind you, ¢hey are males), 
hate none ; and he abuses none and hates many, if not all, Fancy—in 
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the Palace of Truth, what good fun it would bé, to hear him, while he 
believed himself uttering the most honied compliments, giving vent to 
all the spite and rancour that has been pent up in his mind for years, 
and then to see the persons he has been so long flattering hearing his 
real sentiments for the first time: this would be rare fun! Now, I 
would appear to great advantage in the Palace of Truth (continued 
Byron), though you look ill-naturedly incredulous ; for while I thought I 
was vexing friends and foes with spiteful speeches, I should be saying 
good-natured things, for, aw fond, I have no malice, at least none that 
lasts beyond the moment.” Never was there a more true observation: 
Byron’s is a fine nature, spite of all the weeds that may have sprung up 
in it; and I am convinced that it is the excellence of the poet, or rather 
let me say, the effect of that excellence, that has produced the defects of 
the man, In proportion to the admiration one has excited, has been the 
severity of the censure bestowed oh the other, and often most unjustly. 
The world has burnt incense before the poet, and heaped ashes on the 
head of the man. This has revolted and driven him out of the pale of 
social life: his wounded pride has avenged itself, by painting his own 
portrait in the most sombre colours, as if to give a still darker picture 
than has yet been drawn by his foes, while glorying in forcing even 
from his foes an admiration as unbounded for his genius as has been 
their disapprobation for his character. Had his errors met with more 
mercy, he might have been a less grand poet, but he would have been 
a more estimable man; the good that is now dormant in his nature 
would have been called forth, and the evil would not have been excited. 
The blast that withers the rose destroys not its thorns, which often re- 
main, the sole remembrancer of the flower they grow near; and so it 
is with some of our finest qualities,—blighted by unkindness, we can only 
trace them by the faults their destruction has made visible. 

Lord Byron, in talking of his friend, La Comte Pietro Gamba, (the 
brother of La Contessa Guiccioli,) whom he had presented to us soon 
after our arrival at Genoa, remarked, that he was one of the most ami- 
able, brave, and excellent young men, he had ever encountered, with a 
thirst for knowledge, and a disinterestedness rarely to be met with. 
‘‘ He is my grand point d’appui for Greece,” said he, ‘* as I know he 
will neither deceive nor flatter me.” We have found La Comte Pietro 
Gamba exactly what Lord Byron had described him; sensible, mild, and 
amiable, devotedly attaclied to Lord B., and dreaming of glory and 
Greece. He is extremely good-looking, and Lord Byron told us he re- 
sembled his sister very much, which I dare say increased his partiality 
for him not a little. 

Habit has a strong influence over Byron; he likes routine, and de- 
tests what he calls being put out of his way. He told me that any in- 
fringement on his habitual way of living, or passing his time, annoyed 
him. Talking of thin women, he said, that if they were young and 
pretty, they reminded him of dried butterflies ; but if neither, of spiders, 
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whose nets would never catch him were he a fly, as they had nothing 
tempting. A new book is a treasure to him, provided it is really new ; 
for having read more than perhaps any man of his age, he can immedi- 
ately discover a want of originality, and throws by the book in disgust 
at the first wilful plagiary he detects. 

Talking of Mr. Ward,* Lord Byron said—‘ Ward is one of the best 
informed men I know, and, in a ¢éle-@-téle, is one of the most agrec- 
able companions. He has great originality, and, being ¢res distrait, it 
adds to the piquancy of his observations, which are sometimes some- 
what ¢rop naive, though always amusing. This naivetd of his is the 
more piquant from his being really a good-natured man, who unconsci- 
ously thinks aloud. Interest Ward on a subject, and I know no one 
who can talk better. His expressions are concise without being poor, 
and terse and epigrammatic without being affected. He can compress 
(continued Byron) as much into a few words as any one I know; and 
if he gave more of his attention to his associates, and less to himself, he 
would be one of the few whom one could praise, without being com- 
pelled to use the conjunction but. Ward has bad health, and unfortu- 
nately, like all valetudinarians, it occupies his attention too much, which 
will probably bring on a worse state, (continued Byron,)—that of con- 
firmed egoism,—a malady, that, though not to be found in the catalogue 
of ailments to which man is subject, yet perhaps is more to be dreaded 
than all that are.” 

I observed that egoism is in general the malady of the aged ; and that, 
it appears, we become occupied with our own existence in proportion 
as it ceases to be interesting to others. ‘‘ Yes, (said Byron,) on the 
same principle as we see the plainest people the vainest,—nature giving 
them vanity and self-love to supply the want of that admiration they 
never can find in others. I can therefore pity and forgive the vanity of 
the ugly and deformed, whose sole consolation it is ; but the handsome, 
whose good looks are mirrored in the eyes of all around them, should be 
content with that, and not indulge in such egregious vanity as they give 
way to in general. But to return to Ward, (said Byron,) and this is 
not apropos to vanity, for I never saw any one who has less. He is 
not properly appreciated in England. The English can better under- 
stand and enjoy the bon mots of a bon vivant, who can at all times set 
the table in a roar, than the neat répliques of Ward, which, exciting re- 
flection, are more likely to silence the rabble-riot of intemperance. They 
like better the person who makes them laugh, though often at their own 
expense, than he who forces them to think,—an operation which the 
mental faculties of few of them are calculated to perform: so that poor 
Ward, finding himself undervalued, sinks into self, and this, at the 
long-run, is dangerous :— 

* For well we know, the mind, too finely wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is o’erpowered by thought.’ 
* Now Lord Dudley. 
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‘‘ There are many men in England of superior abilities, (continued 
Byron,) who are lost from the habits and inferiority of their asso- 
ciates. Such men, finding that they cannot raise their companions 
to their level, are but too apt to let themselves down to that of the 
persons they live with; and hence many a man condescends to be merely 
a wit, and man of pleasure, who was born for better things. Poor 
Sheridan often played this character in society ; but he maintained his 
superiority over the herd, by having established a literary and political 
reputation ; and as I have heard him more than once say, when his jokes 
have drawn down plaudits from companions, to whom, of an evening at 
least, sobriety and sadness were alike unknown,—‘ It is some consola- 
tion, that if I set the table in a roar, I can at pleasure set the senate in 
aroar;’ and this was muttered while under the influence of wine, and as 
if apologizing to his own mind for the profanation it was evident he felt 
he had offered to it at the moment. Lord A—ley is a delightful com- 
panion, (said Byron,) brilliant, witty, and playful ; he can be irresistibly 
comic when he pleases, but what could he not be if he pleased? 
for he has talents to be anything. I lose patience when I see sucha 
man throw himself away; for there are plenty of men, who could be 
witty, brilliant, and comic, but who could be nothing else, while he is 
all these, but could be much more. How many men have made a figure 
in public life, without half his abilities! But indolence and the love of 
pleasure will be the bane of A—y, as it has been of many a man of 
talent before.” 

The more I see of Byron, the more am I convinced that all he says 
and does should be judged more leniently than the sayings and doings 
of others—as his proceed from the impulse of the moment, and never 
from premeditated malice. He cannot resist expressing whatever comes 
into his mind; and the least shade of the ridiculous is seized by him at a 
glance, and portrayed with a facility and felicity that must encourage 
the propensity to ridicule which is inherent in him. All the malice of 
his nature has lodged itself on his lips and the fingers of his right hand— 
for there is none I am persuaded to be found in his heart, which has 
more of good than most people give him credit for, except those who 
have lived with him on habits of intimacy. He enters into society as 
children do their play-ground, for relaxation and amusement, when his 
mind has been strained to its utmost stretch, and that he feels the neces- 
sity of unbending it. Ridicule is his play; it amuses him perhaps 
the more that he sees it amuses others, and much of its severity is miti- 
gated by the boyish glee, and laughing sportiveness, with which his 
sallies are uttered. All this is felt when he is conversing, but unfortu- 
nately it cannot be conveyed to the reader: the narrator would there- 
fore deprecate the censure his sarcasms may excite, in memory of the 
smiles and gaiety that palliated them when spoken. 

Byron is fond of talking of Napoleon ; and told me that his admira- 
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tion of him had much increased since he had been in Italy, and witnessed 
the stupendous works he had planned and executed. ‘ To pass through 
Italy without thinking of Napoleon, (said he,) is like visiting Naples 
without looking at Vesuvius.” Seeing me smile at the comparison, he 
added—* Though the works of one are indestructible, and the other de- 
structive, still one is continually reminded of the power of both.” “ And 
yet (said I) there are days, that, like all your other favourites, Napoleon 
does not escape censure.” ‘Thatmay be, (said Byron,) but I find fault, and 
quarrel with Napoleon, as a lover does with the trifling faults of his mis- 
tress, from excessive liking, which tempts me to desire that he had been 
all faultless; and, like the lover, I return with renewed fondness after 
each quarrel. Napoleon (continued Byron) was a grand creature, 
and though he was hurled from his pedestal, after having made thrones 
his footstool, his memory still remains, like the colossal statue of the 
Memnon, though cast down from its seat of honour, still bearing 
the ineflacable traces of grandeur and sublimity, to astonish’ future 
ages. When Metternich (continued Byron) was depreciating the ge- 
nius of Napoleon, in a circle at Vienna where his word was a law and 
his nod a decree, he appealed to John William Ward if Bonaparte had 
not been greatly overrated,—Ward’s answer was as courageous as adini- 
rable. He replied, that ‘ Napoleon had rendered past glory doubtful, and 
future fame impossible.’ This was expressed in French, and such pure 
French, that all present were struck with admiration, no less with the 
thought than with the mode of expressing it.” I told Byron that this 
reminded me of areply made by Mr. Ward to a lady at Vienna, who 
somewhat rudely remarked to him, that it was strange that all the best 
society at Vienna spoke French as well as German, while the English 
scarcely spoke French at all, or spoke it ill, Ward answered, that the 
English must be excused for their want of practice, as the French army 
had not been twice to London to teach them, as they had been at Vienna. 
** The coolness of Ward’s manner (said Byron) must have lent force to 
such a reply: I have heard him say many things worth remembering, 
and the neatness of their expression was as remarkable as the justness 
of the thought. Itis a pity (continued Byron) that Ward has not writ- 
ten anything: his style, judging by letters of his that I have seen, is 
admirable, and reminded me of Sallust.” 

Having, one day, taken the liberty of (what he termed) scolding 
Lord Byron, and finding him take it with his usual goodnature, I ob- 
served that L was agreeably surprised by the patience with which he 
listened to my lectures; he smiled, and replied, “‘ No man dislikes 
being lectured by a woman, provided she be not his mother, sister, 
wife, or mistress: first, it implies that she takes an interest in him, 
and, secondly, that she does not think him irreclaimable: then, there is 
not that air of superiority in women when they give advice, that men, 
particularly one’s contemporaries, affect; and even if there was, men 
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think their own superiority so acknowledged, that they listen without 
humiliation to the gentler, I don’t say weaker, sex. There is one ex- 
ception, however, for I confess I could not stand being lectured by Lady 
——; but then she is neither of the weak nor gentle sex—she is a non- 
_ descript,—having all the faults of both sexes, without the virtues of either. 
Two lines in the ‘ Henriade,’ describing Catherine de Medicis, seem 
made for Lady (continued Byron)— 





“ * Possédant en un mot, pour n’en pas dire plus, 
Les défauts de son sexe et peu de ses vertus.’ ” 


I remember only one instance of Byron’s being displeased with my 
frankness. We were returning on horseback from Nervi, and in de- 
fending a friend of mine, whom he assailed with all the slings and arrows 
of ridicule and sarcasm, I was obliged to be more frank than usual ; and 
having at that moment arrived at the turn of the road that led to Albaro, 
he politely, but coldly wished me good-bye, and galloped off. We had 
scarcely advanced a hundred yards, when he came galloping after us, and 
reaching out his hand, said to me, ‘* Come, come, give me your hand, 
I cannot bear that we should part so formally: I am sure what you 
have said was right, and meant for my good, so God bless you, and to- 
morrow we shall ride again, and | promise to say nothing that can pro- 
duce a lesson.” We all agreed that we had never seen Byron appear to 
so much advantage. He gives me the idea of being the man the most 
easily to be managed I ever saw: I wish Lady Byron had discovered 
the means, and both might now be happier. 

Lord Byron told me that La Contessa Guiccioli had repeatedly asked 
him to discontinue Don Juan, as its immorality shocked her, and that 
she could not bear that anything of the kind should be written under 
the same roof with her. ‘* To please her (said Byron) I gave it up for 
some time, and have only got permission to continue it on condition of 
making my hero a more moral person; I shall end by making him turn 
Methodist; this will please the English, and be an amende honourable 
for his sins and mine. I once got an anonymous letter, written in a very 
beautiful female hand (said Byron), on the subject of Don Juan, with a 
beautiful drawing, beneath which was written—* When Byron wrote 
the first Canto of Don Juan, Love, that had often guided his pen, 
resigned it to Sensuality—and Modesty, covering her face with her veil, 
to hide her blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for ever.’ The 
drawing (continued Byron) represented Love and Modesty turning their 
backs on wicked Me,—and Sensuality, a fat, flushed, wingless Cupid, 
presenting me with a pen. Was not this a pretty conceit? at all events, 
it is some consolation to occupy the attention of women so much, 
though it is but by my faults ; and I confess it gratifies me. Apropos to 
Cupid—it is strange (said Byron) that the ancients, in their mythology, 
should represent Wisdom by a woman, and Love by a boy; how do 
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you account for this? I confess I have little faith in Minerva, and 
think that Wisdom is, perhaps, the last attribute I should be inclined to 
give woman; but then I do allow, that Love would be more suitably 
represented by a female than a male ; for men or boys feel not the pas- 
sion with the delicacy and purity that women do; and this is my real 
opinion, which must be my peace-offering for doubting the wisdom of 
your sex.” 

Byron is infirm of purpose—decides without reflection—and gives up 
his plans if they are opposed for any length of time ; but, as far as I can 
judge of him, though he yields he does it not with a good grace: he is 
a man likely to show that such a sacrifice of self-will was offered up 
more through indolence than affection, so that his yielding can seldom 
be quite satisfactory, at least to a delicate mind. He says that all 
women are exigéante, and apt to be dissatisfied: he is, as I have told 
him, too selfish and indolent not to have given those who had more than 
acommon interest in him cause to be so. It is such men as Byron 
who complain of women; they touch not the chords that give sweet 
music in woman’s breast, but strike—with a bold and careless hand—those 
that jar and send forth discord. Byron has a false notion on the subject 
of women ; he fancies that they are all disposed to be tyrants, and that 
the moment they know their power they abuse it. We have had many 
arguments on this point—I maintaining that the more disposed men 
were to yield to the empire of woman, the less were they inclined to 
exact, as submission disarmed, and attention and affection enslaved them. 

Men are capable of making great sacrifices, who are not willing to 
make the lesser ones, on which so much of the happiness of life de- 
pends. ‘The great sacrifices are seldom called for, but the minor ones 
are in daily requisition ; and the making them with cheerfulness and 
grace enhances their value, and banishes from the domestic circle the 
various misunderstandings, discussions, and coldnesses, that arise to em- 
bitter existence, where a little self-denial might have kept them off. 
Woman is a creature of feeling,—easily wounded, but susceptible of all 
the soft and kind emotions: destroy this sensitiveness, and you rob her 
of her greatest attraction ;—study her happiness, and you insure your 
own. 

“ One of the things that most pleases me in the Italian character 
(said Byron) is the total absence of that belief which exists so generally 
in England in the mind of each individual, that the circle in which he 
lives, and which he dignifies by calling The World, is occupied with him 
and his actions,—an idea founded on the extreme vanity that charac- 
terizes the English, and that precludes the possibility of living for 
oneself or those immediately around one.. How many of my soi-disant 
friends in England are dupes to this vanity (continued Byron)—keeping 
up expensive establishments they can ill afford—living in crowds, and 
with people who do not suit them—feeling ennuyés day after day, and yet 
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submitting to all this tiresome routine of vapid reunions,—living, 
during the fashionable season, if living it can be called, in a state of 
intermitting fever, for the sake of being considered to belong to a 
certain set. During the time I passed in London, I always remarked that 
J never met a person who did not tell me how bored he or she had been 
the day or night before at Lady This or Lady That’s; and when I’ve asked 
why do you go if it bores you? the invariable answer has been—‘ One 
can’t help going ; it would be so odd not to go.’ Old and young, ugly 
and handsome, all have the rage in England of losing their identity in 
crowds ; and prefer conjugating the verb ennwyer, en masse in heated 
rooms, to conning it over in privacy in a purer atmosphere.. The con- 
stancy and perseverance with which our compatriots support fashionable 
life have always been to me a subject of wonder if not of admiration, 
and proves what they might be capable of in a good cause. I am 
curious to know (continued Byron) if the rising generation will fall into 
the same inane routine; though it is to be hoped the march of intel- 
lect will have some influence in establishing something like society; 
which has hitherto been only to be found in country-houses. I spent a 
week at Lady J——-y’s once, and very agreeably it passed: the guests 
were well chosen—the host and hostess on ‘ hospitable thoughts intent’ 
—the establishment combining all the luxury of a maison montée 
en prince with the ease and comfort of a well-ordered home. 
How different do the same people appear in London and in the 
country !—they are hardly to be recognized. In the latter they are as 
natural and unaffected as they are insipid or over-excited in the former. 
A certain place (continued Byron) not to be named to ‘ ears polite,’ 
is said to be paved with good intentions, and London (viewing the effect 
it produces on its fashionable inhabitants) may really be supposed to be 
paved by evil passions, as few can touch its pavé without contamina- 
tion. I have been reading Lord John Russell’s Essays on London 
Society, and find them clever and amusing (said Byron), but too 
microscopic for my taste: he has, however, treated the subject with a 
lightness and playfulness best suited to it, and his reflections show an 
accuracy of observation that proves he is capable of better things. He 
who would take a just view of the world must neither examine it through 
a microscope nor a magnifying-glass. Lord John is a sensible and 
amiable man, and bids fair to distinguish himself. 

“ Do you know Hallam? (said Byron.) Of course I need not ask 
you if you have read his Middle Ages: it is an admirable work, full of 
research, and does Hallam honour. I know no one capable of having 
Written it except him; for, admitting that a writer could be found who 
could bring to the task his knowledge and talents, it would be difficult to 
find one who united to these his research, patience, and perspicuity of 
style. The reflections of Hallam are at once just and profound—his 


language well chosen and impressive. I remember (continued Byron), 
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being struck by a passage, where, touching on the Venetians, he writes— 
‘Too blind to avert danger, too cowardly to withstand it, the most 
ancient government of Europe made not an instant’s resistance; the - 
peasants of Underwald died upon their mountains—the nobles of Venice 
clung only to their lives.’ This is the style in which history ought to 
be written, if it is wished to impress it on the memory; and I found 
myself, on my first perusal of the Middle Ages, repeating aloud many 
such passages as the one I have cited, they struck my fancy so much. 
Robertson’s State of Europe, in his ‘ Charles the Fifth,’ is another of 
my great favourites (continued Byron) ; it contains an epitome of infor- 
mation. Such works do more towards the extension of knowledge than 
half the ponderous tomes that lumber up our libraries: they are the 
rail-roads to learning ; while the others are the negleeted old roads that 
deter us from attempting the journey. 

‘“* It is strange (said Byron) that we are in general much move in- 
fluenced by the opinions of those whose sentiments ought to be a matter 
of indifference to us, than by that of near or dear friends ; nay, we often 
do things totally opposed to the opinions of the latter (on whom much, . 
if not all, our comfort depends), to cultivate that of the former, who are 
or can be nothing in the scale of our happiness. It is in this opposi- 
tion between our conduct and our affections that much of our troubles 
originates ; it loosens the bonds of affection between us and those we , 
ought to please, and fails to excite any good will in those whom our 
vanity leads us to wish to propitiate, because they are regardless of us 
and of our actions. With all our selfishness, this is a great mistake 
(continued Byron); for, as I take for granted, we have all some feelings 
of natural affection for our kindred or friends, and consequently wish 
to retain theirs, we never wound or offend them without its re-acting on 
ourselves, by alienating them from us: hence selfishness ought to make 
us study the wishes of those to whom we look for happiness ; and the 
principle of doing as you would be done by, a principle, which, if acted 
upon, could not fail to add to the stock of general good, was founded in 
wisdom and knowledge of the selfishness of human nature.” ) 

Talking of Mr. D. K——, Byron said, ‘‘ My friend Dug is a proof ° 
that a good heart cannot compensate for an irritable temper: whenever 
he is named, people dwell on the last and pass over the first ; and yet he 
really has an excellent heart, and a sound head, of which I, in common 
with many others of his friends, have had various proofs. He is clever 
too, and well-informed, and I do think would have made a figure in the 
world, were it not for his temper, which gives a dictatorial tone to his 
manner, that is offensive to the amour propre of those with whom he 
mixes; and when you alarm that (said Byron) there is an end of your 
influence. By tacitly admitting the claims of vanity of others, you 
make at least acquiescent beholders of your own, and this is something 
gained ; for, depend on it, disguise it how we will, vanity is the prime 
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mover in most, if not all of us, and some of the actions and works that 
have the most excited our admiration, have been inspired by this passion 
that none will own to yet that influences all, 


‘* The great: difference between the happy and unhappy (said Byron) 


js, that the former are afraid to contemplate death, and the latter look 


forward to it as a release from suffering. Now as death is inevitable, 
arid life brief and uncertain, unhappiness, viewed in this point, is rather 
desirable than otherwise ; hut few, I fear, derive consolation from the 
reflection. I think of death often, (continued Byron) as I believe do 
most people who are not happy, and view it as a refuge ‘whete the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ There is some- 
thing calm and soothing to me in the thought of death; and the only 
time that I feel repugnance to it is on a fine day, in solitude, in a beau« 
tiful country, when all nature seems rejoicing in light and life. The 


contrast then between the beautiful and animated world around me, and 
.* the dark narrow grave, gives a chill to the feelings ; for, with all the 


boasted philosophy of man, his physical being influences his notions of 


* that state where they can be felt no more. The nailed-down coffin, and 


the dark gloomy vault, or grave, always mingle with our thoughts of 
death; then the decomposition of our mortal frames, the being preyed 
on by reptiles, add to the disgusting horror of the picture, and one has 
need of all the hopes of immortality to enable one to pass over this 
bridge between the life we know and the life we hope to find. 

** Do you know (said Byron) that when I have looked on some face 
that I love, imagination has often figured the changes that Death must 
one day produce on it—the worm rioting on lips now smiling, the 
features and hues of health changed to the livid and ghastly tints of 
putrefaction ; and the image conjured up by my fancy, but which is as 
true as it is a fearful anticipation of what must arrive, has left an impres- 
sion for hours that the actual presence of the object, in all the bloom of 
health, has not been able to banish: this is one of my pleasures of 
imagination.” 

Talking of hypochondriasm, Byron said that the world had little 
compassion for two of the most serious ills that human nature is subject 
to,—mental or bodily hypochondriasm : “ Real ailments may be cured, 
(said he,) but imaginary ones, either moral or physical, admit of no 
remedy. People analyze the supposed causes of maladies of the mind 5 
and if the sufferer be rich, well born, well looking, and clever in any way, 
they conclude he, or she, can have no cause for unhappiness ; nay, assign 
the cleverness, which is often the source of unhappiness, as among the 
adventitious gifts that increase, or ought to increase, felicity, and pity 
not the unhappiness they cannot understand. They take the same view of 
imaginary physical ailments, never reflecting that ‘ happiness (or health) 
is often but in opinion ;’ and that he who believes himself wretched 


or ill suffers perhaps more than he who has real cause for wretchedness, 
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or who is labouring under disease with less acute sensibility to feel his 
troubles, and nerves subdued by ill health, which prevents his suffering 
from bodily ills as severely as does the hypochondriac from imaginary 
ones. The irritability of genius (continued Byron) is nothing more or 
less than a delicacy of organization, which gives a susceptibility to im- 
pressions to which coarser minds are never subject, and cultivation and 
refinement but increase it, until the unhappy victim becomes a prey to 
mental hypochondriasm.” 

Byron furnished a melancholy illustration of the fate of genius ; and, 
while he dwelt on the diseases to which it is subject, I looked at his fine 
features, already marked by premature age, and his face ‘ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” and stamped with decay, until I felt that 
his was no hypothetical statement. Alas!— 

“* Noblest minds 
Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 
That, with the weight of its own golden fruitage, 
Is bent down to the dust.” 


** Do you know Mackintosh? (asked Lord Byron)—his is a mind of 
powerful calibre. Madame de Staél used to extol him to the skies, and 
was perfectly sincere in her admiration of him, which was not the case 
with all whom she praised. Mackintosh also praised her; but his isa 
mind that, as Moore writes, ‘ rather loves to praise than blame,’ for 
with a judgment so comprehensive, a knowledge so general, and a 
critical acumen rarely to be met with, his sentences were never severe. 
He is a powerful writer and speaker ; there is an earnestness and vigour 
in his style, and a force and purity in his language, equally free from 
inflation and loquacity. Lord Erskine is, I know, a friend of yours 
(continued Byron), and a most gifted person he is: the Scotch are cer- 
tainly very superior people ; with intellects naturally more acute than the 
English, they are better educated and make better men of business. 
Erskine is full of imagination, and in this he resembles your countrymen 
the Irish more than the Scotch. The Irish would make better poets, 
and the Scotch philosophers ; but this excess of imagination gives a re- 
dundancy to the writings and speeches of the Irish that I object to: they 
come down on one with similies, tropes, and metaphors, a superabun- 
dance of riches that makes one long for a little plain matter of fact. An 
Irishman, of course I mean a clever one, (continued Byron,) educated in 
Scotland, would be perfection, for the Scots professors would prune down 
the over-luxuriant shoots of his imagination, and strengthen his reason- 
ing powers. I hope you are not very much offended with me for this cri- 
tique on your countrymen (continued Byron) ; but enrévanche, I give you 
carte blanche to attack mine, as much as you please, and will join you 
in your strictures to the utmost extent to which you wish to go. Lord 
Erskine is, or was, (said Byron,)—for I suppose age has not improved 
him more than it generally does people,—the most brilliant person 
imaginable;—quick, vivacious, and sparkling, he spoke so well that I never 
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felt tired of listening to him, even when he abandoned himself to that 
subject of which all his other friends and acquaintances expressed theme 
selves so fatigued—sel/f, His egotism was remarkable, but there was a 
bonhommie in it that showed he had a better opinion of mankind than 
they deserved ; for it implied a belief that his listeners could be interested 
in what concerned him, whom they professed to like. He was deceived in 
this (continued Byron) as are ail who have a favourable opinion of their 
fellow-men : in society all and each are occupied with self, and can rarely 
pardon any one who presumes to draw their attention to other subjects 
for any length of time. Erskine had been a great man, and he knew it; 
and in talking so continually of self, imagined that he was but the echo 
of fame. All his talents, wit, and brilliancy were insufficient to excuse 
this weakness in the opinion of his friends; and I have seen bores, ac- 
knowledged bores, turn from this clever man, with every symptom of 
ennui, when he has been reciting an interesting anecdote, merely be- 
cause he was the principal actor in it. 

‘* This fastidiousness of the English (continued Byron), and habit of 
pronouncing people bores, often impose on strangers and stupid people, 
who conceive that it arises from delicacy of taste and superior abilities. 
I never was taken in by it, for 1 have generally found that those who 
were the most ready to pronounce others bores had the most indisput- 
able claims to that title in their own persons. The truth is (continued 
Byron) the English are very envious, being au fond, conscious that 
they are dreadfully dull—being loquacious without liveliness, proud 
without dignity, and brusque without sincerity, they never forgive 
those who show that they have made the same discovery, or who occupy 
public attention, of which they are jealous. An Englishman rarely con- 
descends to take the trouble of conciliating admiration (though he is 
jealous of esteem), and he as rarely pardons those who have succeeded 
in attaining it. They are jealous (continued Byron) of popularity of 
every sort, and not only depreciate the talents that obtain it, whatever 
they may be, but the person who possesses them. I have seen in 
London, in one of the circles the most récherche, a literary man d-la- 
mode universally attacked by the élite of the party, who were damning 
his merits with faint praise, and drawing his defects into notice, until 
some other candidate for approbation as a conversationist, a singer, or 
even a dancer, was named, when all fell upon him—proving that a supe- 
riority of tongue, voice, or heel was as little to be pardoned as genius 
or talent. I have known people (continued Byron) talk of the highest 
efforts of genius as if they had been within the reach of each of the 
commonplace individuals of the circle; and comment on the acute 
reasonings of some logician as if they could have made the same de- 
ductions from the same premises, though ignorant of the most simple 
syllogism. Their very ignorance of the subjects on which they pro- 
nounce is perhaps the cause of the fearless decisions they give, for, 
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knowing nought, they think everything easy ; but this impertinence 
(continued Byron) is difficult to be borne by those who know ‘ how 
painful ‘tis to climb,’ and who having, by labour, gained some one of 
the eminences in literature—which alas! as we all know, are but as mole- 
hills compared to the acclivity they aim at ascending—are the more 
deeply impressed with the difficulties that they have yet to surmount. 
I have never yet been satisfied with any one of my own productions ; | 
cannot read them over without detecting a thousand faults; but when | 
read critiques upon them by those who could not have written them, I 
lose my patience.” 

“‘ There is an old and stupid song (said Byron) that says—‘ Friend- 
ship with woman is sister to love.’ There is some truth in this; for let 
aman form a friendship with a woman, even though she be no longer 
young or handsome, there is a softness and tenderness attached to it that 
no male friendship can know. A proof of this is, that Lady M——, 
who might have been my mother, excited an interest in my feelings that 
few young women have been able to awaken. She was a charming 
person—a sort of modern Aspasia, uniting the energy of a man’s mind 
with the delicacy and tenderness of a woman’s. She wrote and spoke 
admirably, because she felt admirably. Envy, malice, hatred, or un. 
charitableness, found no place in her feelings. She had all of philoso- 
phy, save its moroseness, and all of nature, save its defects and general 
Jaiblesse ; or if some portion of faiblesse attached to her, it only served 
to render her more forbearing to the errors of others. I have often 
thought, that, with a little more youth, Lady M might have turned 
my head—at all events she often turned my heart, by bringing me back 
to mild feelings, when the demon passion was strong within me. Her 
mind and heart were as fresh as if only sixteen summers had flown over 
her, instead of four times that number ; and the mind and heart always 
leave external marks of their state of health, Goodness is the best cos- 
metic that has yet been discovered, for I am of opinion that, not accord- 
ing to our friend Moore— 





‘ As the shining casket ’s worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too,’— 
but, au contraire, the decay of the gem will tarnish the casket—the 
sword will wear away the scabbard. Then how rare is it to see age 
give its experience without its hardness of heart! and this was Lady 
M-——’s case. She was a captivating creature, malgré her eleven or 
twelve lustres, and I shall always love her. 

** Did you know William Spencer, the Poet of Society as they used to 
call him? (said Byron.) His was really what your countrymen call an 
elegant mind, polished, graceful, and sentimental, with just enough 
gaiety to prevent his being lachrymose, and enough sentiment to pre- 
vent his being too anacreontic. There was a great deal of genuine fun in 
Spencer's conversation, as well as a great deal of refined sentiment in 
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his verses. I liked both, for both were perfectly aristocratic in their 
way; neither one nor the other was calculated to please the canaille, 
which made me like them all the better. England was, after all I may 
say against it, very delightful in my day ; that is to say, there were some 
six or seven very delightful people among the hundred commonplace 
that one saw every day,—seven stars, the pleiades, visible when all others 
had hid their diminished heads; and look where we may, where is the 
place that we can find so many stars united elsewhere 2? Moore, Camp- 
bell, Rogers, Spencer, as poets; and how many conversationists to be 
added to the galaxy of stars,—one set irradiating our libraries of a morn- 
ing, and the other illuminating our dining-rooms of an evening! All 
this was, and would be, very delightful, could you have confined the 
stars within their own planets; but, alas! they were given to wander into 
other spheres, and often set in the arctic circles, the frozen zones of 
nobility, I often thought at that time (continued Byron), that England 
had reached the pinnacle,—that point where, as no advance can be made, 
a nation must retrograde,—and I don’t think I was wrong. Our army had 
arrived at a state of perfection before unknown ; Wellington’s star was 
in the ascendant, and all others paled before its influence. We had 
Grey, Grenville, Wellesley, and Holiand in the House of Peers, and 
Sheridan, Canning, Burdett, and Tierney in the Commons. In society 
we were rich in poets, then in their zenith, now alas! fallen into the sear 
and yellow leaf; and in wits of whom one did not speak in the past 
tense. Of these, those whom the destroyer Time has not cut off he has 
mutilated,—the wine of their lives has turned sour,—and lost its body, 
and who is there to supply their places ? The march of intellect has been 
preceded by pioneers, who have levelled all the eminences of distinction, 
and reduced all to the level of decent mediocrity. 

‘It is said that as people grow old they magnify the superiority of past 
times, and detract from the advantages of the present: this is natural 
enough ; for, admitting that the advantages were equal, we view them 
through a different medium,—the sight, like all the other senses, loses its 
fine perceptions, and nought looks as bright through the dim optics of 
age as through the bright ones of youth; but as I have only reached 
the respectable point of middle age, (continued Byron,) I cannot attri- 
bute my opinion of the falling off of the present men to my senility ; 
and I really see or hear of no young men, either in the literary or poli- 
tical fields of London, who promise to supply the places of the men of 
my time—no successional crop to replace the passing or the past.” I 
told Byron that the march of intellect had rendered the spread of know- 
ledge so general, that young men abstained from writing, or at least 
from publishing, until they thought they had produced something likely 
to obtain attention, which was now much more difficult to be obtained 
than formerly, as people grew more fastidious every day. He would 
not agree to this, but maintained that mediocrity was the distinguishing 
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044 Conversations with Lord Byron. 


feature of the present times, and that we should see no more men like 
those of his day. To hear Byron talk of himself, one would suppose 
that instead of thirty-six he was sixty years old: there is no affectation 
in this, as he says he feels all the languor and exhaustion of age. 

Byron always talks in terms of high admiration of Mr. Canning ; says 
he is a man of superior abilities, brilliant fancy, cultivated mind, and 
most effective eloquence; and adds that Canning only wanted to be born 
to a good estate to have made a great statesman. Fortune (continued 
Byron) would have saved him from tergiversation, the bare suspicion of 
which is destructive to the confidence a statesman ought to inspire. As 
it is, said he, Canning is brilliant but not great, with all the elements 
in him that constitute greatness. 

Talking of Lord , Byron observed that his success in life was 
a proof of the weight that fortune gave a man, and his popularity a cer- 
tain sign of his mediocrity: ‘the first (said Byron) puts him out of the 
possibility of being suspected of mercenary motives; and the second 
precludes envy; yet you hear him praised at every side for his indepen- 
dence !—and a great merit it is truly (said he) in a man who has 
high rank and large fortune,—what can he want, and where could be 
the temptation to barter his principles since he already has all that people 
seek in such a traffic? No, 1 see no merit in Lord 's Indepen- 
dence; give me the man who is poor and untitled, with talents to excite 
temptation and honesty to resist it, and I will give him credit for inde- 
pendence of principle, because he deserves it. People (continued 
Byron) talk to you of Lord ’s high character,—in what does it 
consist? Why in being, as I before said, put by fortune and rank be- 
yond the power of temptation,—having an even temper, thanks toa cool 
head and a colder heart!—and a mediocrity of talents that insures his 
being ‘ content to live in decencies for ever,’ while it exempts him from 
exciting envy or jealousy, the followers of excellence.” 











(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH ABROAD: 
Or, Tue Prince or Serpuitz Powpers. 


Ir is generally said that, in the good old times, when it was only your 
man of quality who made the grand tour, the name of our countrymen 
was in better repute than at present; and that, with the exception of 


that reputation for bull-dog ferocity, which Smollett tells us was always — 


considered an excuse for laying violent hands on the police, we really 
passed for a decent, respectable people. To this opinion we, as demo- 
crats, cannot cordially incline. We remember the Milor Anglaise of a 
JSormer day was, according to his description, little better than his tailor, 
who travels with his title in the present. Still without drawing com- 
parisons, we admit the fact, that it is impossible now to visit a town or 
village on the Continent without having to blush for the grotesque carica- 
tures that are disfiguring our national reputation. Only go to Calais 
or Boulogne, reader, and see the queer figures who are passing them- 
selves off as models of English elegance! Just look at their pinched- 
up or broadened-out brimmed hats—their indescribably cut coats—their 
whiskers, their mustachios, their swagger, their ignorance, their inso- 
lence, and recollect that the costume and the ton, which would not be 
tolerated in the saloon at Covent Garden, is soberly considered by the 
good I’rench people who have never crossed the channel as a fair speci- 
men of the taste and breeding of their outlandish neighbours, Pass 
wherever you will on the Continent, and be sure if any thing very extra- 
ordinary, very ridiculous, very impertinent be done, that its perpetrator 
is an Englishman! If any man lives in a more scandalous indecency 
than the habits even of Italy will allow it is a citizen of the nation 
which prides itself on its morality and religion ; if any lady is noted for 
a grosser freedom of language and a more unconscionable incontinency 
of conduct than another, it is one of a country which we are taught to be- 
lieve is remarkable for the modest purity of its women. England abroad 
and England at home are two countries of as different characteristics as 
Kamtschatka and Otaheite. People of all sexes and all classes seem 
to take a pride in convincing the world that they change their skins with 
their climate; and that if they conduct themselves with decency and 
propriety in May Fair and Fleet Street, they can be guilty of every ab- 
surdity and indecorum within sight of the Champs Elys¢es or the Coli- 
seum. We see no objection to transporting some of the stories, related 
of our countrymen on the spots where they have exhibited themselves, to 
one in which they quail beneath the lash of public opinion ; and though 
we do not wish to be so hard upon the follies as upon the vices by which 
our travellers are distinguished, still there is one folly, which, partly of 
home growth, sprouts forth so ridiculously, and sometimes so fatally, 
abroad ; a folly which makes our honest citizens and country gentlemen 
such frequent dupes and laughing-stocks—we mean the desire of mixing 
with people whom they imagine finer than themselves—that we shall 
not, when we find, be inclined to spare it. 

Once upon a time, and since the year 1815, there was an English 
family that had taken up its abode at Paris. The family was a respect- 
able one, as far as an honest sufficiency and a decent genealogy could 
constitute it such. It consisted of a gentleman and lady and their two 
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daughters. The gentleman was an excellent, good-hearted man, entirely 
led by his wife, who, after having impaired his fortune by an ostentatious 
vulgarity in England, now carried him a passive victim to France in 
order to economize. Even when in London he knew little—and inte- 
rested himself about little—beyond the local relations of his county. 
He knew, for instance,—no one better,—the number of acres possessed 
by his neighbours, the capabilities and soil of those several acres, and 
the time at which they fell into the possession of the family they be- 
longed to. He was also fairly qualified to say whether Lord Bombast’s 
or Viscount Truppington’s preserves afforded the best sport ; and whe- 
ther Sir John Stepfast or Sir Thomas Freebooter had the best chance for 
the county. An inactive magistrate, a good-natured and easy man, he 
enjoyed a quiet popularity, which, when anything happened to disturb, 
the fault was attributed to his lady. Such a gentleman, transported to 
Paris, had only to inquire where he could find an English newspaper, 
and a quiet rubber of whist; and these points once ascertained, but few 
occasions could afterwards occur for the exercise of his loquacity. It 
was a very different case with Mrs. Broughton: accustomed to angle 
for a lord to adorn her dinner-table, and even to make a fuss in order 
to get a baronet to her ball, the whole animation of her nature was 
aroused when she found herself in a sphere where chevaliers, counts, 
and barons were as plentiful as truffles ; and the acquaintance of even a 
duke or a prince might be attained with a little manceuvring. She ate 
and drank not, neither did she sleep, until she had placed herself in that 
position which she thought most advantageous to her social views. An 
apartment, with a good salle 4 manger and two excellent sitting-rooms, 
was taken. It is true the bed-rooms were bad in proportion—but nobody 
saw them; and if Mr, Broughton was crammed into a closet, what did 
that pb since Mr. Broughton was just that kind of man who did 
not care where he was put! A good cook, too, was procured, and car- 
riage-horses were hired for six months in the year; as for the other six, 
since nobody need know where they were, or how they lived, a pony chaise 
and a kitchen-maid and a cottage in the country would be quite sufli- 
cient. Thus established, Mrs. Broughton was ready to commence her 
Parisian career. In order to geta proper letter to the ambassador, Mr. 
Broughton, who had hitherto been from family recollections a whig, 
was made to promise his votes and interest to the Honourable Charles 
Turnspit, the tory candidate for his county, and son of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, who was himself first cousin to Lady Caroline Politic, the ambas- 
sadress. In consequence, Lady Caroline, who felt deeply, as every great 
lady does for the success of her cousin, became, since the event of the con- 
test was doubtful, peculiarly civil to the Broughtons : such an opportunity 
was not to be lost; Sir Charles and Lady Caroline Politic were boldly 
invited to dinner, and did not refuse. Mrs. B. knew what she was about, 
and now very properly considered the whole matter easy. It is true she 
knew no one to ask to meet her distinguished guests ; but it was a different 
thing for a Mr, and Mrs. Broughton to ask anybody simply to dine with 
them, or to ask anybody to dine with them to meet Sir Charles and Lady 
Caroline Politic. “ Fanny, you aregoing to the Embassy to-night, if you 
look hard at the young Prince Tomotowski, he’ll ask you to dance ; and 
if he does, my love, ask him for next Friday to dine here and meet the 


ambassador, Mr, Broughton, you know that tall old gentleman, who 
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always stands by the fire-place to the right in the second room—it’s the 
Duce de St, Germains; go and stand by him, and when you have got 
into conversation, which you can easily do, observe the ambassador is a 
very charming man, and then say, just accidentally, in going away, will 
your Excellency come and meet him at dinner on Friday? Remember, 
Mr. Broughton, on Friday!” Mr, Broughton, who was used to these 
kind of missions, and was too old-fashioned and simple-hearted to 
think that he was taking a liberty in asking any one to dine with him, 
particularly a Frenchman, fulfilled his commission. The polite French- 
man thought he must have met the odd English gentleman somewhere 
when he was an emigré, and tapping his chased snuff-box, and offering 
it to Mr. Broughton, said, ‘ Qu’il serait charmé.” Miss Fanny had 
not been so successful. The heart of the Prince Tomotowski was occu- 

ied that evening with a new actress, and stood consequently proof 
against all her modest allurements. At length came the ominous Friday, 
big with the fate of the Broughtons, Sir Charles Politic could not 
come, being particularly engaged with a danseuse and despatches ; and 
the whole dinner-party, notwithstanding various well-directed efforts to 
obtain recruits, was confined to Lady Caroline and the Duc de St, Ger- 
mains. We also had been asked to dinner, but only went in the even- 
ing ; and never shall we forget Mrs. Broughton’s joyous and embarrassed 
appearance, as, seated at the piano-forte between her two victims, she 
looked like a small spider, who had caught two large blue-bottles, with 
whose possession it was delighted, though it hardly knew what to do 
with them. 

This ridiculous failure, however, answered as well to Mrs. Broughton 
as the most perfect success could have done. Lady Caroline Politic 
and the Duc de St, Germains were personages both too great in their 
way to be very intimate; and each supposed their hostess to be the 
particular friend of the other. None, in fact, but a particular friend 
could be asked to a té@te-d-té¢e dinner of that description ; and Lady Caro- 
line went away, thinking, that though certainly Mrs, Broughton would be 
thought exceedingly vulgar in England, still she seemed very intimate 
with the best French society ; while Monsieur le Duc made many sensi- 
ble and philosophic reflections on the variety of breeding which passed 
for the best in different countries, so that, “ I dare say,” said he, softly, 
‘that vulgar woman whom I have just left may appear charming to 
Madame | Ambassadrice,”’ 

From this evening, then, Mrs. and the Miss Broughtons were firmly 
launched in society at Paris, and their salon and their dinner-table as 
crowded as they chose to make them. 

The Miss Broughtons, Fanny and Caroline, were reall very amiable 
and pretty young persons; and had they been blessed with another mo- 
ther, and adifferent education, there would have been no reason for their 
being supremely ridiculous. As it was, their accomplishments were 
confined to singing badly, dancing well, speaking French fluently, and, 
moreover, English: a qualification which, though her birth fairly enti- 
tled her to it, Mrs. B. was never able to obtain. The conversation of 
this lady was governed by a learned rule which we dare say many of our 
readers will remember— 

« Accusativus pluralis tertia persona singulari gaudet ;” 


so that ‘them that is,” was a turn of expression in which she much de- 
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lighted. Neither was she craniologically endowed with the organ of 


pe ion: hard words she was rather apt to confuse, and had once 
en known to ask a gentleman to come and see the Diarrhea on the 
Boulwards, who excused himself on the plea of having a diorama in 
his bowels. But to these slight grammatical peculiarities her foreign 
acquaintance were perfectly insensible; so that, what with the good 
apartments, the good cook, the pretty daughters, and the quiet, whist- 
playing husband, the society of the Broughtons became in great repute 
with the Parisians, and, as a rendezvous for good French society, was 
equally sought by the English. Mrs. Broughton then had gained her point : 
true—she could not help being universally accounted an ignorant, vulgar 
woman, but still her house was a club to the best company, and this 
had been the summit of her ambition. She was ridiculed, as all such 
people are, by those who did her the honour of visiting her; but this 
she did not see, or did not care for, the whole powers of her mind being 
now bent upon finding proper matches for her dear girls ; and as none 
of the old habitués of her salon seemed that way inclined, all the new 
comers were anxiously inquired after, and whenever they possessed 
wealth and title, their acquaintance as eagerly secured. But four or five 
years had rapidly whirled away, and no offers, such as to Mrs. B.’s 
exalted views appeared eligible, had been made, when a very distin- 
guished stranger was rumoured to have arrived at Paris. He was an- 
nounced by Mr. Carlton, the Secretary of the English Embassy, to be a 
man in the middle age of life, with curly hair and dark mustachios, a 
nose half Grecian, half Roman, a peculiarly fascinating eye, and a 
remarkably melancholy and interesting expression of countenance. 
“This expression, indeed,” said Mr, Carlton, ‘ may be partly attributed 
to a recent misfortune. A wife, whom he adored, has lately fallen a 
victim to consumption ; and it is, in a great measure, to distract his mind 
from her remembrance, and in some measure also,” said the Secretary, 
‘to supply her place—for it was necessary to give his noble house an 
heir—that the Prince de Seidlitz Powders had come to Paris,” 

‘¢ What a very sad story!” said Miss Fanny. ‘ What a very inte- 
resting person!” said Miss Caroline. ‘ Is he very rich?” asked Mrs. 
Broughton. ‘“ Immensely,” replied the Secretary. ‘* His family, as 
you know, Mrs. Broughton, is semi-royal—(here Mrs. B. nodded 
assent)—the Seidlitz Powders are of the same line as the Wolfen- 
hangers, who were derived from the Bearbietzers, who descended from 
the Foxbanoeni, who were but ten degrees removed from the Haps- 
burghs ;—but who is so well acquainted with the ‘ Almanac de Gotha,’ 
as you, Mrs. Broughton? As for his wealth, you may judge of it, 
when I tell you it consists in mines of that invaluable medicine called 
after his title, and which has now spread his princely name through 
every pharmacopeeia in Europe.” Mrs. Broughton seemed particularly 
delighted at the last phrase, as it contained a hard word, which she was 
not acquainted with, but which, she had no doubt, was to be found in 
the aforesaid ** Almanac de Gotha.” 

** Does he play at whist ?” said the father. ‘ Does he waltz ?” said the 
daughters. ‘ Does he dine out?” saidthe mother. ‘* That is the worst of 
the business,” continued Mr. Carlton, replying to Mr. Broughton, “ hardly 
ever: the Prince is a man of very intellectual pursuits, and of a very con- 
centrated character. He is now about to publish a work from which 
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Goethe, who was born on his estate, was allowed to take the Faust, which 
formed a mere episode in his wonderful romance. _It is spoken of by those 
who have seen it, as the most extraordinary performance of ancient or 
modern genius ; and being thus occupied, and travelling for the sake of 
marrying and being amused, he never goes anywhere where he is not 
assured that he is likely to find a wife, and is certain not to meet a bore. 
He lives indeed in perfect retirement; and his only reason for receivin 
me is, that my uncle and his brother had once the same mistress, whic 
he is polite enough to say constitutes a kind of relationship between us.” 
The Miss Broughtons blushed, and Mrs. Broughton, tapping the Se- 
cretary on the arm, told him not to be incontinuous in his language. 
Her meditated attack on the Prince of Seidlitz Powders she reserved for 
another opportunity, and determined in the meantime to make inquiries. 
Two of Mr. Carlton’s friends, attachés to the English Embassy, shortly 
afterwards called, and also M. Chanulier, of the Russian Embassy. 
The two first spoke of the Prince, whom Mr. Carlton had introduced 
them to, in raptures. The latter moderated his praise by saying that he 
was ‘* un sacré liberal,” and supposed by his talent to have almost suf- 
ficient influence to upset the Holy Alliance. In short, Mrs. Broughton 
had more than her usual number of visitors that day, and but one person 
was in the mouth of all—* the Prince de Seidlitz Powders.” Some had 
seen him, some had only heard of him; some had only heard of his 
large black bear, which he fed upon ice and biscuit. Never was 
curiosity and interest more powerfully awakened in the female breast 
than in the bosoms of Mrs. and the Misses Broughton. 

The next morning as the ladies were looking out of their window in the 
Rue Royale, Mr. Carlton passed them ona beautiful curvetting Arab. He 
(the Arab) was singular for his beauty, but still more singular for his colour. 
The muzzle of his nose and the lower part of his head were jet black, as 
were his ears, his mane and tail were of a bright gold, and the rest of his 
body was a spotiess white. The ladies tried to catch the Secretary's eye, 
but could not. They met himin the evening,—* Whose beautiful horse 
were you riding this morning?” ‘ Horse, horse—I don’t remember 
that I did ride ;—oh, yes,” after a pause, ‘‘ it was a pony of the Prince 
de Seidlitz Powders.” ‘* What a strange odd colour!” “ Oh, that’s his 
breed—he has twenty now at Paris just the same: they are brought up 
in the mines, and never eat anything but vegetable marrow.” ‘ Only 
think what a singular man the Prince of Seidlitz Powders must be, 
Mamma, to have a bear that feeds on ice and biscuit, and twenty white 
horses with black noses and ears, and golden tails and manes, which live 
entirely on vegetable marrow!” ‘The next morning, Mr, Carlton, inde- 
fatigable, as it would appear, in obliging his friend the Prince, was seen 
again passing the windows, not, however, on horseback, but in a large 
cart, containing a kind of platform of beautiful aromatic flowers. This 
time, he immediately saw the ladies, who laughingly inquired into the 
nature of his pursuit. ‘* Devil take the Prince!” said he, ‘“ by hea- 
vens he has so bewitched me, that-I don’t know what I sha’n’t do next to 
please him!—I am airing his flowers.” ‘* Airing his flowers—nonsense!” 
said Miss Fanny ; ‘‘ Youdon’t mean it?” said Miss Caroline. ‘* Why,” 
said the Secretary, approaching nearer to the window, which was ex- 
ceedingly near the ground, “ it is rather a long story, but if you’d like to 
hear it’’——*‘* Oh, yes !”” said both ladies at once. ‘ Well then, you must 
know, that when the Prince’s wife died, he had not even a picture of 
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her: some token of remembrance he wanted; and his poetical imagi- 
nation suggested that nothing could bring the idea of her perfections so 
clearly before his senses, and appeal so powerfully to his memory, as 
the odour of a variety of appropriate and carefully selected flowers. 
This platform which you see there is the Princess’s picture, which the 
Prince always carries about with him; and finding by his exquisite 
organs and his profound knowledge, that all female plants, such as 
these, of course, are, require constant amusement and recreation, in 
order to preserve their fragrance, he sends them every day, when it is fine 
weather, into the country in order to breathe the fresh air, and see their 
relations and friends; and the lady who usually escorts them being 
unwell, and the Prince himself in the fervour of composition, he begged 
me to accompany them on their excursion.” ‘ Oh, I see you are quiz- 
zing us,” said both the young ladies at once. ‘ Nobody ever heard of 
a picture of flowers. You're very clever, but it won’t do, Mr. Carlton.” 
“ Quizzing you!” said the astonished Secretary, most seriously: 
* Ask your mamma, nobody’s reading on these subjects is more 
extensive.” Mrs. Broughton nodded her head. ‘ Ask your mamma, 
whether in Greece, in Germany, in Morocco, and Mesopotamia, songs are 
not composed, letters written, and serenades sung all by the means of 
flowers? As for pictures of flowers, they are the commonest things in 
the world; the only difficulty is to take a correct likeness. Now, 
anybody who ever saw the Princess says that this platform is her per- 
fect image: au reste, you may ask the Prince yourself, if you come to 
the Champs Elys¢es to-day, when, if you like it, I’ll have the honour of 
introducing him to you.” The proposition was, as might be expected, 
eagerly accepted, and the ladies’ minds, once turned in that direction, 
became too much occupied with imagining the dresses they could appear 
in that morning to the best advantage, to continue the conversation. 

To the Champs Elysées then they went. For the first hour every 
gentleman, who at a distance was seen to have curly hair and dark mus- 
tachios, was eagerly eyed; forthe second hour, the Secretary was as 
anxiously looked for; the last was passed in a state of alternate fury and 
despondency. 

Miss Fanny knew that Mr. Carlton would not be there—he took a 
pleasure in teazing. Miss Caroline suggested that if the Prince was of 
melancholy habits he might have expected to meet them in the more 
private parts of the Bois de Boulogne. Mrs. Broughton told them not 
to be impatient; for impatience disordered the stomach, and the com- 
plexion depended on the digestion. 

“‘ How provoking !” exclaimed the three ladies at once—joy, however, 
sparkling im all their eyes—as the porter put Mr. Carlton’s card and a 
beautiful piece of pasteboard into their hands, on which was exquisitely 
engraved the name of “ The Prince de Seidlitz Powders”—*“ H dtel de 
Castille” was written, in a small hand, in the corner;—perhaps the 
Prince’s own hand! 

The porter was examined as to the gentleman who had left the card, 
and the equipage he had come in. 

All he knew was, that a very splendid carriage had stopped at the 
door, and that a chasseur, in a magnificent costume, had asked if the 
ladies were at home ; and, on hearing they were out, had left the card 
in question. 

Mr. Broughton had received his orders to call the next day at the 
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Hotel de Castille, and if he saw the Prince to invite him, for the first 
day he was disengaged, to dinner. “ Le Prince n’est pas chez lui,” 
said the porter, ‘ mais son ours y est.” 

‘“* Well, give this card and make my compliments,” said Mr. B., 
absently. ‘‘ Au Prince ou 4 l’ours !” said the porter, smiling and bowing 
very politely; but Mr. Broughton did not hear him, having already 
turned off on his way to Galignani’s. Mr. Carlton then was to be con- 
sulted as to the best mode of proceeding in respect to the dinner invita- 
tion. ‘ One would not look too forward,” said Mrs. Broughton. ‘No; 
that would never do,” said Mr. Carlton, putting his hand to his chin, 
and looking reflectively. “ Well, I'll arrange it for you. Have you got 
an almanac—for the Prince never dines out but on a full moon!” An 
almanac was brought: there was a full moon on the third day follow- 
ing; and the Secretary engaged that if the Prince had no prior engage- 
ment, which he would know in half an hour, his Highness would on 
that day dine with Mrs. Broughton. ‘ But,” said he, “think well 
before you ask him ; he is a troublesome guest; and always insists upon 
seeing a list of the company he is invited to meet.” “Oh! providing we 
get the Prince, you shall have a carte-blanche,” said Mrs. B., delighted, 
“ to ask anybody you please.” 

In about an hour’s time Mr. Carlton returned, saying that the Prince 
had actually sent an excuse to a great Kamskatkan nobleman, who was 
staying at Paris in disguise, and that he would certainly do himself the 
honour of dining with Mr. and Mrs, Broughton. Mr. Carlton brought 
also a list of the party to be invited ; and insisted, as one principal con- 
dition, that the most perfect secrecy was to be observed to all the 
rest of the world as to the intentions of the illustrious stranger, who 
‘would otherwise be involved in endless quarrels with many whose invi- 
tations he had refused; ‘ and, indeed,” said the Secretary, ‘ if the 
Prince were to know that any one out of this list (all of whom must be 
sworn to secrecy) were informed that you expected him, he would, most 
assuredly, turn back, even if he were half way up your staircase.” 

For the two next day8 every one observed a peculiar expression of joy 
and satisfaction darting from the three ladies’ eyes, and a certain pursed- 
up, consequential air about their mouths; which, if Mr. B.’s politics had 
not been so well known, would, in all probability, have awakened the 
attention of the police. The eventful day came: Mr. Carlton had been 
asked whether there were any particular dishes to which his Highness 
was peculiarly attached. ‘ Now that you remind me,” said he, “there 
are. He is especially fond of rose soup and geranium patds: in short, 
he hardly lives. upon anything else.” ‘‘ Rose soup and geranium patés !” 
said Mrs. Broughton—* Well, I’m sure I never heard of such things.” 
“No; I dare say not,” said Mr. Carlton; ‘ no more, perhaps, has 
your cook. They are royal dishes—hereditary in the family of the 
Seidlitz Powders; and indeed in the Prince’s own states, where the govern- 
ment is of the most liberal description, any one who presumed to make 
or to eat rose soup or geranium patés would be, for the first offence, 
imprisoned three years—for the second, sent for ten years to the galleys 
—and, for the third, hanged; and yet so fascinating is this kind of 
food, that no one who has suffered the first punishment is ever able to 
resist subjecting himself to the second and the third. But as the Prince 
might not like to communicate his secret to your kitchen, perhaps you 
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will excuse his sending the articles from his own.” “To be sure, by 
all means!” said Mrs. Broughton ; ** but only think of roses and gera- 
niums being eaten!” “* Why not? surely they are more inviting than 
mushrooms and truffles,—nasty, dirty, toadlike-looking things, of which 
chance only could have discovered the excellency; while roses and gera- 
niums are evidently pointed out by one organ as exquisite for the satis- 
faction of another. It was the ear—as nobody knows better than you, 
Mrs. Broughton—which invented the famous Roman dish of nightingales’ 
tongues; so it was the nose which recommended to the Seidlitz Powders 
their hereditary passion for rose soup and geranium pates.” 

The company were assembled—the soup and the patés had arrived— 
Mr. Carlton, too, was there. The Prince, whom he had left tweezing 
his mustachios, might be expected every moment. 

All present had heard of him—some thought they had seen him 
smoking at the window—some that they had heard him whistle as the 
were passing under it—but no one had the honour of the Prince’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, save the Secretary of the British Embassy; and 
every eye, as carriage after carriage rattled by the door, was turned upon 
him. 

Every nerve in the frames of the Broughtons was in the most 
irritating state of excitement and expectation. It was useless to 
disguise the fact;—an hour beyond the appointed dinner-time had 
passed away—and everybody but Mr. Carlton seemed to be alarmed 
at the Prince’s non-appearance. He was quite sure, quite satisfied, 
that nothing would prevent his coming. ‘* He’ might be a little late 
—that often happened ;—perhaps he had received a despatch—per- 
haps he was just finishing an ode—a style of composition he was 
always given to when washing his hands. It might be better if he did 
not come soon, to sit down to dinner ;—but as to his arriving, any fears 
of that were quite out of the question.” Conjecture, however, succeeded 
conjecture. The bear, and the ice, and the biscuits—the horses and the 
vegetable marrow—the Princess and her aromatic picture—the rose 
soup and the geranium patés—all the singular habits of the Prince, 
and then his singular name, were the alternate subjects of conversation. 
The gentlemen of the various diplomatic corps spoke with emphasis 
—the dandies with lisps—the military with oaths—the ladies with agi- 
tation. 

“It is a very odd—a very odd name, certainly,” said the Prince 
de Bouval—who was turned of seventy, and half an idiot—* a very odd 
name, and I never remember hearing it before the Revolution.” ‘* Not 
at all an odd name!” said Mr. Carlton. ‘“ Not an odder name than 
‘ Truefit,’ exclaimed Lord H—t ;” “ Nor ‘ Little,’” lisped Miss Fanny e 
“Nor ‘ Jasmin ,’” sighed Miss Caroline; “ Nor ‘Sheepshanks,’” said 
Comte P——.i; “ Nor ‘ Higginbottom,'” said Lady A h; ‘ Nor 
*Ramsbottom,’” said Mrs. Broughton. But at length all marvels as to the 
Prince’s name were swallowed up in the still greater marvel at his con- 
tinued absence; and Mrs. Broughton, when the old Comte de Soissons 
complained, for a second time, of cramps in his stomach, was obligéd 
to order up dinner; with many injunctions, however, that the rose soup 
and the geranium pates should be kept carefully hot. 

Dinner was served, and the party seated, when every voice was 
silenced —every soup-spoon suspended—as a letter, written on saf- 
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fron-coloured paper, and compressed by a seal of about the circum- 
ference of a five-frane piece, representing (as it was afterwards ob- 
served) a box of Seidlitz powders, and supported by two tumblers, 
was brought to Mrs. Broughton. ‘Good God!” said Mr. Carlton, 
‘that’s the Prince’s seal—some accident must have happened!— 
Don’t derange yourself, my dear Mrs, Broughton ;—pray permit me 
to read the letter, Mrs. Broughton.” Her heart heaving with disappoint- 
ment and vexation, had hardly given a sigh of assent, when Mr. Carlton 
had torn open the envelope, and reading to himself—‘* Ha! I said so! 
nothing, 1 was sure, but the most serious calamity, could possibly have 
prevented the Prince’s arrival. Shall I read ?”—All eyes said yes; all 
ears were “ arrect” and listening 


‘“* The Prince of Seidlitz Powders is very sorry that he cannot do himself 
the honour of waiting on Mrs. Broughton, in consequence of his sister, the 
Duchess of Epsom Salts, being suddenly taken ill at Cheltenham.” 


It is needless to say that Mrs. and the Misses Broughton were univer- 
sally condoled with. Most persons expressed themselves deeply grieved 
at the Prince’s misfortune: some of this age of incredulity affected to 
believe that his existence was all “a hoax ;” and that the various per- 
sons who supported it—including the porter of the Hédtel de Castille— 
were in the secret. Nay, some there were (foreigners themselves) who 
maintained that Mrs. Broughton’s affection for foreign dignitaries had 
especially invited Mr. Carlton (so celebrated for the elaborate sarcasm 
of his temper) to this play on her credulity ; and that the hoax of the 
spurious title, however extravagant, was not half so ridiculous as the 
lady’s passion for real ones! 











CATHEDRAL HYMN. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


‘“‘ They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 


Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here.” 
7 . sai Wordsworth. 


A vim and mighty minster of old Time! 

A Temple shadowy with remembrances 

Of the majestic Past !—the very Light 

Streams with a colouring of heroic days 

In every ray, which leads through arch and aisle 
A path of dreamy lustre, wandering back 

To other years ;—and the rich fretted roof, 

And the wrought coronals of summer leaves, 

Ivy and Vine, and many a sculptured Rose,— 
The tenderest image of Mortality— _ 

Binding the slender columns, whose light shafts 
Cluster like stems in eae these things 
Tell of a Race that nobly, fearlessly, 

On their heart's worship poured a Wealth of Love! 


Dec.—volL. XXXV. NO, CXLIV. 20 
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Cathedral Hymn. 


Honour be with the Dead !—The People kneel 
Under the Helms of antique Chivalry, 

And in the crimson gloom from Banners thrown, 
And midst the forms, in pale proud slumber carved 
Of Warriors on their tombs.—The People kneel 
Where mail-clad Chiefs have knelt ; where jewelled crowns 
On the flushed brows of Conquerors have been set; 
Where the high Anthems of old Victories 

Have made the dust give echoes.—Hence, vain thoughts! 
Memories of Power and Pride, which, long ago, 
Like dim Processions of a dream, have sunk 

In twilight depths away.—Return, my Soul! 

The Cross recalls thee—Lo! the blessed Cross! 
High o'er the Banners and the Crests of Earth, 
Fixed in its meek and still supremacy ! 

And lo! the throng of beating human hearts, 

With all their secret scrolls of buried grief, 

All their full treasuries of immortal Hope, 
Gathered before their God !—Hark! how the flood 
Of the rich Organ-harmony bears up 

Their voice on its high waves !—a mighty burst !— 
A forest-sounding music !—every tone 

Which the blasts call forth with their harping wings 
From gulfs of tossing foliage there is blent : 

And the old Minster—forest-like itself— 

With its long avenues of pillared shade, 

Seems quivering all with spirit, as that strain 
O'erflows its dim recesses, leaving not 

One tomb unthrilled by the strong sympathy 
Answering the electric notes.—Join, join, my Soul! 
In thine own lowly, trembling consciousness, 

And thine own solitude, the glorious Hymn. 


Rise, like an altar-fire ! 
In solemn joy aspire, 
Deepening thy passion still, O Choral strain! 
On thy strong-rushing wind 
Bear up from Humankind 
Thanks and implorings—be they not in vain! 


Father, which art on high! 
Weak is the melod 
Of Harp or Song to reach Thine awful ear ; 
Unless the heart be there, 
Winging the words of Prayer, 
With its own fervent faith, or suppliant fear. 


Let, then, thy Spirit brood 
Over the multitude— 
Be Thou amidst them through that heavenly Guest ! 
So shall their cry have power 
To win from Thee a shower 
Of healing gifts for every wounded breast. 


What Griefs, that make no sign, 
That ask no aid but Thine, 
Father of Mercies! here before Thee swell! 
As to the open sky, 
All their dark waters lie 
To thee revealed, in each close bosom-cell, 





Cathedral Hymn. 


The sorrow for the Dead, 
Mantling its lowly head 
From the world’s glare, is, in Thy sight, set free ; 
And the fond, aching Love, 
Thy Minister, to move 
All the wrung spirit, softening it for Thee, 


And doth not Thy dread eye 
Behold the agony 

In that most hidden chamber of the heart, 
Where darkly sits Remorse, 
Beside the secret source 

Of fearful Visions, keeping watch apart ? 


Yes!—here before Thy throne 
Many—yet each alone— 

To Thee that terrible unveiling make ; 
And still small whispers clear 
Are startling many an ear, 

As if a Trumpet bade the Dead awake. 


How dreadful is this place! 
The glory of Thy face 

Fills it too searchingly for mortal sight: 
Where shall the guilty flee ? 
Over what far-off Sea ? 


What Hills, what Woods, may shroud him from that Light ? i 


Not to the Cedar shade 
Let his vain flight be made; 
Nor the old mountains, nor the Desert Sea; 
What, but the Cross, can yield 
The Hope—the Stay—the Shield? 
Thence may the Atoner lead him up to Thee! 


Be Thou, be Thou his Aid! 
Oh! let thy Love pervade 

The haunted Caves of self-accusing Thought! 
There let the living stone 

Be cleft—the seed be sown— 

The song of Fountains from the silence brought! 


So shall Thy breath once more 
Within the soul restore 

Thy own first Image—Holiest and most High! 
As a clear Lake is filled 
With hues of Heaven, instilled 

Down to the depths of its calm Purity. 


And if, amidst the throng 
Linked by the ascending song, 
There are, whose thoughts in trembling rapture soar ; 
Thanks, Father! that the power 
Of joy, man’s early dower, 
Thus, even midst tears, can fervently adore! 


Thanks for each gift divine! 
Eternal Praise be Thine, 
Blessing and Love, O Thou that hearest Prayer: 
Let the Hymn pierce the sky, 
And let the Tombs reply ! 
For seed, that waits thy Harvest-time, is there. 


— 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHIES.* 
THE THIEF AND THE COURTIER COMPARED. 





** Euclid was beaten in Boccaline for teaching his scholars a mathematical figure 
in his school, whereby he showed that all the lives, both of princes and private 
men, tended to one centre,—con genti/ezza—handsomely to get money out of other 
men’s pockets, and into their own.’’—Se/den's Table-Talk, 





Ir has been the principal object of this paper to expose, in its unre- 
lieved nakedness, the base nature of the greater culprit’s character, by 
placing it in familiar juxtaposition with that of the lesser. With this end 
in view, we have selected the Memoirs of Doddington and Vaux from 
the autobiographic group of which they form a part; but, absolutely 
considered, they are very far from possessing the interest of many of 
their fellows. It was a happy thought, that, of publishing in one series 
the lives of so many famous or infamous individuals, who, having played 
parts the most diverse in various scenes and times, have themselves told 
their own tales for their own amusement and that of mankind. The 
effect of a medley of names so palpably heterogeneous is irresistibly 
comic. Could some of the narrators wake into life again, they would 
be of opinion, we * calculate,” that poverty is not the only thing which 
brings men into strange company. It is scarcely outdone by the late 
advertisement of performances at Covent Garden, in which, after a detail 
of scenic honours paid to that mighty departed, whose genius was only 
surpassed by his moral excellence,—when the imagination had been 
stretched to the full by those well-known names—the ‘ old familiar 
faces” of our mind’s boyhood—which swelled the apotheosis,—the 
play-bill adds, with peculiar pathos, ‘‘ to conclude with ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Pringle.’”’ But though the first emotion excited by casting the eye 
over this catalogue of “* Memorialists”’ be that of the ridiculous, it is by 
no means the sole, the chief, or the abiding onc,—nay, the imagination 
soon learns to revel in the commixture of unlikes or contrasts. We 
proceed, with the aid of fancy, to quicken the mass of paper and printer’s 
ink into veritable beings of flesh and blood, each telling his chequered 
tale to eager and attentive listeners ; and then, in the warmth of our 
roused sympathies, every conventional notion (on which was built the 
first sentiment of that “ absurd” which was the result of apparent dii- 
ference) being lost in the recognition of so many fellow-pilgrims, 
brought from far sources to one common point, we listen attentively too, 
and thank our stars which permit us to do so. Like that delightful 
painting of Stothard’s of ** Chaucer’s Pilgrims,” on an engraving from 
which we have gazed enraptured so often and so long, every figure of 
it glowing with its own marked character, from the miller, with his most 
miller-like mongrels and white-faced nag with nose of aquiline, to the 
form—so ‘‘ beautiful and brave”—of the gallant ’squire ;—so, in this 
** series’ of ours, there they stand—the pilgrims of a younger genera- 
tion. Here we may suppose the fair and frail (we love to speak gently 





** Autobiography: a Collection of the most instructive and amusing Lives ever 
published, Written by the Parties themselves.’’ Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Arnott. 
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of the sex) Du Barri holding free converse with the learned Mr. John 
Lilly, of astrological fame. Not much a-head, we have Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury,—the noble, the knightly, the earnest; devout, though a 
deist, and deeply imbued with the spirit of reverence ; and he is relating 
the strange story of the sign that was vouchsafed to his petition to 
Voltaire and David Hume. Mark well the expression of lively and 
fiery scorn on the face of that incarnation of mockery! and contrast it 
with the mild and unwondering placidity of the Scot, too sceptical of 
everything—his own scepticism not excepted—for any energy of un- 
belief, and far too gentle and well bred to show it if it were otherwise. 
Here, again, is Gibbon, with his full-dress suit, and slow and pompous 
delivery of gallicised English, drawing in draughts of knowledge from 
the thief-taker Vidocq, from whose stores of adventure he is carefully 
entering notes in an ample, and not ungorgeous, common-place book. 
He is right well pleased ; for he has discovered a new height from which 
to point a “solemn sneer” at human nature, while generalizing from 
the brazen simplicity of his comrade’s revelations. He has long been 
wont to 


“ Hive in knowledge every studious year” 


from the world of books, and now he is dealing in like way with man. 
Our hero, Bubb, is, we lament to say, the only one of the party who 
gives himself airs; for, upon Mr. Vaux putting a civil question to him 
on some passing topic, he draws himself up, and turning his head aside, 
mutters something between his teeth about ‘“ a low fellow,” and sighs 
as he thinks of his dear court and his six rotten boroughs. 

In sober truth, the work is a good work, and deserves public support. 
Biography is, perhaps, of all studies the most generally interesting ; and 
of biographies, there is no kind like autobiography. True is it that no 
man paints himself exactly as he is: he could not if he would—he would 
not if he could; but still—intentionally or unintentionally, directly or 
indirectly—the life of any man written by himself is a fairer specimen 
of that man than any work by a third person. Nor is the objection 
which might be raised, —that he would studiously cloak his evil acts, or 
at least the motives which produced them,—of much weight in the 
matter. For the acts, it is ten to one that he is really most proud of 
those which he ought to be most ashamed of, and so, from very vanity, 
out they come: for the motives, we always take the liberty of inferring 
those for ourselves, taking the acts as our data. And what though a 
thousand little trivial matters be brought forward and dilated on,— 
what is not trivial in the eye of reason, and what is trivial in the eye of 
humanity ? 


“ These little things are great to little man!” 


In this brief summing up must concur the extremes of frivolity and of 
wisdom. 

But now to our comparison—Bubb Doddington and Hardy Vaux. 
And first it may be observed, that they form two different species of a 
common genus—the great genus ‘* Latro;” or, in Selden’s words, their 
common purpose was this:—‘‘ Handsomely to get money out of other 
men’s pockets, and into their own.” ; 

All men love respect ; none more so than those who deserve it least. 
Once, therefore, propose an object, the acquisition of which will consti- 
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tute, in the eyes of their fellows, a claim to this respect, and its pursuit 
—heart and soul—is already half secured. What, then, is this object ? 

Everybody knows that on the trial of John Thurtell, the murderer, 
one of the witnesses deposed that he or she had always considered John 
to be “a highly respectable man ;” and on being further pressed as to 
what he meant by the term, the reply was, that “ he had known him 
for many years, and that he had always kept a gig.” Now, this 
simple-minded exposition of the idea ‘ respectability,” has afforded 
much entertainment to many whose notions are really and essentially 
the same with those of the witness in question. What “the gig” 
was in his eyes, ‘a carriage” is in the eyes of another class, half 
a dozen carriages in those of another, a house in Grosvenor Square 
or Park Lane to the criterion of a third. ‘ I am happy to hear,” 
says A, to B., “ that an able and indedpendent man like C. is to 
stand for your town.” “He has not a shadow of a chance,” re- 
torts B. “ Indeed,” says A.; ‘* don’t you like his politics, then, or 
don’t you consider him firm and trustworthy?” ‘ Oh!” replies B., 
“he’s as true as steel, and nothing can be better than his principles ; 
but then,—you know well enough, A., that I’m a liberal as well as you, 
—but still I do think that such a wealthy town as ours ought to be 
represented by a highly respectable man, and C.,—I have the highest 
opinion of him too, mind,—but you must be aware that in that way he’s 
quite a third-rate. Why, there are F., and G., and H.;.and K., would 
buy him out and out.” Upon this, A., who is a quiet man, inquires 
after Mrs. B. and the little ones, 

Now, what is the aim of all the parties in all these supposed cases ? 
What is the great reality, of which the gig, and the carriage, and the 
house in Grosvenor Square, and the adulation of the elector, are but 
symbols? Reader, is it not Wealth? 

Thus, then, we have arrived at the first point in which Doddington 
and Vaux are fully agreed: in a deep and fervent reverence for “ the 
thing,” and a determination to possess it, they heartily coincide. They 
worship this, their deity, with a double devotion,—with the respect due 
to the “ Df Majores,” and with the love which clings through chance 
and change to the dear, familiar ‘‘ Penates.” 

But, truly desirable as it is to be a “ respectable man,” there is a 
something yet beyond this—an “ Alp upon Alp.” What says the Bard 
of Indolence ? 

** Oh, mortal man, that livest here by toil, 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate! 
That, like an emmet, thou must ever moil, 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date.” 


Aye, Jamie Thomson, “ of an ancient date” indeed, if you allude to 
those fearful words—* in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread!” 
But some things of “ ancient date”—old Almanacs, for instance— 
are as well forgotten as not; and what is there in the word Man, to 
those whose “ delicate ears” so delight in the “ praenomen,” when com- 
— with the silvery sound of Gentle-man? If it be a fine thing to 

ave much, to do nothing for it is a refinement upon bliss. That “ dolce 
far niente”—that ‘‘ otium”—which the tempest-tossed mariner of the 
starless Aigean wearied his gods to bestow, is as much in vogue as ever 
in these latter days. And herein also do the kindred hearts of Bubb 
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and Hardy beat in happy unison. Their desires were alike raised above 
the puny level of those who toil that they may eat; they would alike 
be gentlemen, and “ live at ease ;” yet, in truth, they laboured hard 
enough!—and who does not, asks an Edinburgh Reviewer, in God's 
service or the Devil’s ? 
_ Having thus discovered how far they agree, it remains to be inquired 
in what respects they differ? Principally in this: that the lot of George 
Bubb Doddington was cast among the patricians of the second George’s 
era, and that of James Hardy Vaux among the plebeians of his suc- 
cessor. This difference of time and rank involved a difference in pur- 
suit,—the result of which difference was developed in their respective 
callings of place-hunter and pickpocket. After the labour of a life, in 
which the energies of either were devoted unsparingly, each to its own 
end, the termination was, a peerage to the one, and Botany Bay to the 
other! ** Ile crucem—hic diadema”—so wags the world! . 
Doddington’s whole book is redolent of his age. Every page breathes 
the starchness and the corruption of that most starch and corrupt of 
times. ‘The atmosphere of dress-swords and hoops, of sedans, and 
Dutch pugs, of China cabinets and chintzes, of old lady ** Madams” and 
young lady “ Misses,” of little boys in knee-breeches and three-cor- 
nered hats, is above, below, and about it. Nor does ittell less clearly of 
that debasing laxity of public and private morals which was found to 
subsist so well with the old world formality of manner. The arch, pro- 
fligate Walpole had indeed gone to that bourne where there is no more 
buying and selling ; but another Premier bribed in his stead, and New- 
castle followed with scarce unequal steps in the track of his predecessor, 
As for the private sayings and doings of the nation, alack a day! the less 
that is said about them the better. The violent party spirit that had 
since the revolution raged like a plague in the land, had long been 
doing its worst to petrify every kindly and generous feeling. The 
fierce hatred of Jacobite and Whig, which envenomed the reign of Wil- 
liam, had been refreshed and increased by the stimulus of a new war- 
cry in that of Anne, when High Church and Low Church divided the 
lieges between them; and though in the tremendous crash of the South- 
sea bubble the din of politics was momentarily lost in the outcry of 
ruined thousands, yet another and a worse phrenzy—a thirst for auda- 
cious speculation, and for unearned gold, succeeded, until Walpole’s un- 
paralleled extravagance of corruption found a meet body whereon to act 
with sure and fatal efficiency. The example of the Court too, at that 
time, must have been perniciously felt by the community at large. If 
it be admitted to have been less vile than that of its contemporary under 
the Regent Orleans (which was perhaps never exceeded in infamy amid 
the most fearful abominations of the old Heathen world), still it was 
undoubtedly very gross, very debased. With a King at its head who 
had coolly burnt his father’s will, and pocketed the proceeds destined 
for other hands, the standard of honesty could hardly have been very 
high. Then the perpetual minjngs and counterminings of those who 
courted the Queen, and those who courted the Mistress, and subse- 
quently the rival factions of the Father and Son, kept the courtiers and 
their dependants in a fever of little hopes and fears, where nothing calm 
or noble could expand. As for elegance—a prince like George the 
Second, himself the very model of narrow-minded brutality, would, at 
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all events, take care that in his presence it should not feel itself at 
home. But our hero Bubb has been almost forgotten ; so, to return :— 
his stock in trade consisted of a connexion with some of the most in- 
fluential intriguers of that day, a determined appetite for place which no 
scruples interfered with, and no rebuffs could overcome; considerable 
tact in the management of his resources; and, though last not least, 
the power of returning half-a-dozen Members to the Lower House. 
His main principle was that of the political economists, to sell as dear, 
and to buy as cheap as might be. And here it may be well to note a 
point wherein the great amusement of the Diary consists, It is in the 
apparently entire unconsciousness of the noble author that he is writing 
himself down a rogue. He would fain persuade his readers—perhaps 
he had persuaded himself,—that nothing can be purer and fairer than 
the tenor of his way. ‘This ‘‘ sweet peace within,” (as Mrs. Trollope 
has it,) is contrasted with the plain matter of fact rascalities of the me- 
moirs 80 strongly, as quite to bafile description. The only thing that at 
all comes up to it is the pertinacious gravity with which one observes 
monkeys perform the most comical actions in the world. Here you see 
a little blear-eyed brute, seated @ la Grand Ture, in the corner of his 
cage, and to all appearance occupied in a plan for the extinction of the 
national debt. You hand him a nut, which he scrutinizes as a concho- 
logist would scrutinize a unique, and then deposits in his pouch, first, 
however, cracking the shell, which he lodges in the eye of his next 
neighbour, ‘Then, rising with a sidelong jerk, he thrusts one paw 
through the bars for more, while the other is busily reclaiming some 
stray wanderers from behind; and all the while, though half disgusted, 
you cannot choose but laugh at Jocko’s philosophical indecencies. The 
cumparison is homely, but true, and for the future we shall never see a 
monkey without thinking of George Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe. 

The Diary opens about the time when our worthy had, with infinite 
reluctance, but not, we may be sure, without due deliberation, resigned 
his snug post of Treasurer of the Navy, and ranged himself with the 
decided friends of the Prince of Wales, then at daggers drawn with the 
Court. Flushed with the glorious anticipation of good things to come, 
we find him, on July 19th, 1749, already arranging his plans for the 
future. ‘ Promised Mr, Ralph that he should be my secretary if I 
lived to have the seals.” Indeed, the exuberance of his spirits seems to 
have vented itself in poetry, for soon after we hear that he “ sent an 
Ode to the Princess, with a letter, by her command.” From this time 
until the Prince’s death, in March, 1751, he continued to hang about 
his person, though his life appears not to have been the smoothest in 
the world, and we find continual complaints in the Diary of mischief- 
making calumniators, and ‘‘ the many lies which were told of me to 
the Prince.” We cannot, however, forbear extracting his entry for the 
28th June, 1750, as a specimen of the fashionable mode of killing the 
enemy a hundred years ago :— 


** Lady Middlesex, Lord Bathurst, Mr. Breton, and I, waited on their 
Royal Highnesses to Spitalfields to see the manufactory of silk, and to 
Mr. Carr's shop in the morning. In the afternoon the same company, with 
Lady Torrington in waiting, went in private coaches to Norwood Forest to 
see a settlement of Gipsies. We returned, and went to Bettesworth the Con- 
Juror in hackney-coaches; not finding him, we went in search of the little 
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Dutchman, but were disappointed ; and concluded the particularities of this 
day by supping with Mrs. Cannon, the Princess’ midwife.” 


As the event of the Prince’s death cut off all expectations from that 
quarter, we soon after find Doddington doing all in his power to regain 
the interest with the Minister which he had possessed before he had 
entered the Prince’s service. Nota stone is left unturned in order to 
effect this. Mr. Pelham is coaxed, the Duke of Newcastle is coaxed, 
and King George is coaxed. The glittering bait of six Members in the 
Commons is held up to the Premier’s notice, and every species of abject 
submission practised to obliterate from the mind of the monarch the re- 
collection of his former desertion. But he had to deal with folks as 
cunning as himself. The King’s prejudice against him was, or was 
pretended to be, inexorably strong, while the brother Pelhams contrived 
to secure his services by a feigned regard, and repeated promises to do 
their utmost to persuade their incensed master to receive him into favour. 
But a pious resolve of the noble place-hunter, somewhat prior to this, 
on the failure of an attempt to frame a compact party of the late Prince’s 
friends, that should carry the Treasury by storm, is too guvod to be 
omitted here. 

“« Dined at Sir Francis Dashwood's. Find, by Lord Talbot, that we are 
not likely to come to a union; for now the terms they propose to sign are of 
a sort that imply an exclusion of coming into office. Now, as no good can 
be done to this country but by good men coming into office, it is all over, 
and I give up all thoughts of ever being any further useful to mankind,” 


True. How, possibly, is unhappy England to be saved, while any 
other than Bubb Doddington is Treasurer of the Navy? And then the 
pathos of that despair! “I give up all thoughts of being useful to 
mankind!” It is too affecting! We must pause awhile to recover! 
, While thus made a cat’s-paw of by the Duke and 
his brother, Bubb’s great solace consisted in trotting backwards and 
forwards to the Princess of Wales, and complaining of the King’s 
resentment and the Minister’s want of spirit. The Princess, who really 
seems to have had more in her than any of those by whom she was 
surrounded, laughed to scorn the notion of Newcastle’s inability to 
move his Majesty if only he chose to insist ; and her observation on this 
occasion is worth quoting, whether considered as applying particularly 
or generally. She said— 


‘** It was their cowardice only which hindered them; that if they talked 
of the King she was out of patience; it was as if they should tell her that 
her little Harry below would not do what was proper for him; that just so 
the King would sputter and make a bustle, but when they told him that it 
must be done from the necessity of his service, he must do it—as little 
Harry must when she came down.” 


Had this speech been made by a plebeian in these latter days, some 
Lord Rossville of the age (see that charming novel, ‘‘ The Inheritance,”) 
would assuredly have traced it to the accursed principles of the French 
Revolution. Butto return. In vain Doddington presses and beseeches ; 
in vain he desires Mr. Pelham to lay his case before his Majesty; in 
vain that 


“* to induce him to forgive me, I humbly offered him my services and all the 
interest I had in the House and out of it, for the rest of my life; and added, 
that I thought this submission, and this offer of five members at least, should 
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ne sufficient to wipe away impressions even if I had been a declared Jaco- 
ite.” 


He is still kept in hot-water, while the wily Duke has the advantage 
of his interest by luring him on with hopes of the King’s change. And 
here we light upon a curious little morsel in the following agreement on 
the “subdivision of labour’ in bribing matters. Touching the election 
for ae ese then pending, and in which Bubb had some influence, 
we find— 


“TI then told him (the Duke) that in these matters those who would take 
money / would pay, and not bring him in a bill : those that would not take 
he must pay; and I recommended my two parsons of Bridgewater and 
Weymouth, Burroughs and Franklin; he entered into it very cordially, and 
assured me they should have the first Crown livings that should be vacant 
in their parts, if we would look out and send him the first intelligence.” 


And, again, what delicacy in the concluding part of the following 
dialogue between our hero and the Minister. i 


“He considered a little, and said, ‘ Pray go on.’ I said I would particu- 
larly support him in the House, where he would chiefly want it. He saidhe 
knew he would, I said, ‘ there is my old place, Treasurer of the Navy; 
that must be vacant: I should like that better than anything.’ But, I 
added, why should I enter into these things ?—I leave it wholly to your 
Grace.” 

Next, we come on him in a new character— 

** Doddington, Tonans, April 13th. He and me walked the town (Bridge- 
water, during the election :) we found nothing unexpected as far as we went. 


poo 13 Spent in the infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low 
I 16 | habits of venal wretches !” 


And is such hypocrisy possible ? 
** Will not God smite thee black—thou whited wall ?” 


But to waste anger upon one like Bubb is too absurd ; and yet it does 
make the gorge rise to hear the people thus spoken of by the very men 
who corrupt them. We hear of the “ brutish multitude,” and the 
“ swinish multitude,” and the “ besotted multitude,” and the “ grovel- 
ling herd,” and the * rabble rout.” Be it so, then; and who are they 
who systematically support every thing that can tend to debase, and 
decry every thing which can tend to exalt them in the scale of being? 
Who are they that hate schools because “it makes the people above 
their business?” Who are they that uphold bull-baitings and boxing- 
matches, because “ it keeps up the old English spirit?” Who, on every 
public occasion, pander to the grossest appetites of their dependants, 
and joy to see them stuff and swill like brute beasts, because “ John 
Bull, honest fellow, always loved a bellyful?” Why, for the most part, 
the same persons who are the first to complain of the debasement they 
themselves have so studiously produced and cherished. Oh, truly has a 
philosopher declared that ‘* man is ever better than his circumstances !” 
Were it not so, society, in its humbler grades, would be little else than 
one mighty Pandemonium! 

After all Doddington’s efforts—and he expended nearly 4000/.—the 
election went against him, and to add to his mortification, his favorite 
berth of “ Treasurer of the Navy,” which had become vacant, was pro- 
mised to him, and bestowed upon another, the Duke still lamenting, 
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and condoling, and protesting, in the most orthodox and approved 
fashion. Again does Bubb, in despair, betake himself to the Princess 
of Wales, and expatiate upon “ the weakness, meanness, cowardice, 
and baseness of the Duke of Newcastle,” and again does he cringe and 
plot to hold place under him. But enough has already been said to 
prove of what stuff the animal was made, and we have yet to scan, 
moreover, the character of his brother Thief. In the remainder of his 
Diary, however, between 1755 and 1760, there is much to amuse and 
instruct. The exposition of the miserable imbecility of Newcastle and 
his Ministry is complete and overwhelming. Even those who know 
well “ with what little talent the world is governed,” may yet lift up 
hands and eyes, while glancing over the pages of this book ; while, to 
the uninitiated, it will realise the description of philosophy by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, that in wonder it begins, and in wonder it ends!” So much for 
Bubb. 

James Hardy Vaux is a rogue of a merrier stamp. Unlike Dodding- 
ton, he does not affect to be honest, or patronise “ the hypocrisies.” 
There is, therefore, none of that somewhat sickening, though most 
laughable contradiction, staring one in the face at every page of the 
would-be man of honour and the absolute scoundrel. To be a plunderer 
of the public, quasi public, or in its corporate capacity, is one thing ; in 
its capacity of an aggregate of individuals, another. John, Dick, and 
Harry club their mites together for mutual protection and accommoda- 
tion. ‘Tom steps in as trustee, and appropriates two-thirds to his own 
private purposes, and as to their public ones, John, Dick, and Harry 
may go whistle for them. Now John is rather a testy fellow,—one who 
piques himself on being a man of mettle,—and to prove that he has 
a tongue in his head, he charges Tom sans ceremonie with being a 
swindling rascal, who, having been intrusted with money for the common 
good, has squandered the whole of it on his own extravagancies. 
‘* Have I?” says Tom, ‘* we'll soon see to that ;” and forthwith, with 
the remaining third, he hires a couple of lusty fellows, who seize John 
by the collar, and haul him away to the stocks, to cool his heels at his 
leisure ;—while Dick and Harry applaud the act as a “ vigorous mea- 
sure” on Tom’s part to support ‘the established course of things,”— 
and who the devil is John, that he should be dissatisfied with what is 
good enough for his betters? But should any individual presume, on 
the good-natured, harmless propensity of these two gentlemen, to be 
led by the nose, and venture to borrow a silver snuff-box or a silk hand- 
kerchief from Dick or Harry's pocket, assuredly he does it at his peril. 
Such is, or at least was, national morality ; and thus it happens that 
while Bubb can swagger and talk big, and speak with lordly loathing of 
the “ venal wretches” whom his gold has debauched, Hardy Vaux— 
albeit no lily of the vale at all—must hang down his head, and try to 
look sheepish, while confessing his manifold iniquities to the most think- 
ing public. Yet it is evident, notwithstanding, that Hardy has, under 
the rose, quite as good an opinion of himself as Doddington has. If 
not so scrupulous as some folks as to the difference between mewm and 
tuum, he thinks every body must admit him to be a very clever fellow, 
or, to use his own words, that his talents are “ above mediocrity.” 
Then, too, he is a jolly boon companion, one who will not let his friend 
want a bottle while a pocket is left to be picked ; and really possesses 
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not a few of those social amiabilities which are wont to pass, in higher 
circles than Vaux’s, for somewhat more than their intrinsic worth. In 
short, like Mrs. Cole in the farce, he ‘** knows he’s a thief; but, barring 
that, nobody can say black’s the white of his eye.” Such is Mr. James 
Hardy Vaux, who dates his Memoirs from that desirable place of resi- 
dence, Newcastle, New South Wales, September 17th, 1815. His life 
is shortly this :—His grandfather, a retired attorney, brought him up and 
educated him fairly enough as times went ;—that is to say, he went to 
the school of the country town in which he lived, and exhausted in his 
leisure hours the contents of the circulating library. Having a turn for 
drawing, some friends procured several prints of running-horses, with 
their pedigrees attached, and this circumstance it was which first turned 
his attention to sporting matters. ‘I now,” says he, ‘* eagerly perused 
the * Racing Calendar,’ took in the ‘ Sporting Magazine,’ purchased a 
stud-book, and was so indefatigable in my researches, that before I was 
fourteen I could repeat the pedigree of any celebrated horse, and could 
discourse of handicaps and give-and-take plates, of the Beacon-course 
and the Devil’s-ditch with the fluency of a veteran jockey.” At the 
usual age he is apprenticed to a linen-draper at Liverpool, gets into bad 
company, takes to low “sporting,” is dismissed as incorrigible, and goes 
to town. Here he passes through a series of employments, with 
no credit to himself; thence his next step is swindling tradesmen, “ bilk- 
ing” his lodgings, and various creditable arts, which he terms “ living 
upon his wits.” He then fancies a sea-life, obtains a berth as midship- 
man on board a man of war, which he changes for that of captain’s- 
clerk; gets tired, runs away, returns to London, spends his money, and 
having formed an intimacy with a pickpocket named Bromley, com- 
mences that honorable profession regularly on his own account, till, 
‘as it fell upon a day,” he and his friend being convicted of stealing a 
handkerchief, value eleven-pence, are sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. He returns, at the expiration of this period, with the full 
determination of amendment, which good resolution he proves by 
making free with a parcel in the coach on his first journey from the 
coast to town. He betakes himself to his old courses, is again convicted, 
and again crosses the salt-seas at his Majesty’s cost, and for life. Here 
he finds that there is, ** in the lowest depth, a deeper still,” for being in- 
volved, guiltlessly he declares, by a young peculator’s falsehood, who 
accuses him of confederacy, he is, without delay, removed to Newcastle, 
a place which is to Sydney what Sydney is to England,—and there, for 
aught we know, he may remain to this very day. 

Such is the outline of James Hardy’s history: for the filling up, it is 
well worth the reading. He, indeed, who expects a Gil Blas, will be 
disappointed ; for Vaux is no Spanish rogue, but only a clever London 
pickpocket ; yet, with much trash, such as our Old Bailey annals, as 
preserved in every newspaper, will afford, there is not a little spirited 
adventure. ‘There is, too, considerable humour in the fellow after all, 
which, with his very ludicrous conceit, which shows itself in a thousand 
ways, keeps the attention awake. We are often inclined to laugh with 
him, and often to smile aé him; and this last, perhaps, is still better 
than the first, as it flatters our self-love by implied superiority ; besides, 
he teaches us something of the hopes and fears—the joys and sorrows 
—~of a class unhappily numerous enough. The admirable “ homo sum, 
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—humanum nihil a me alienum puto!” will not exclude even the pick- 
pocket from its pale. Doddington and Vaux, alike worthless, are neither 
without worth, the moment they write a biography ; and what the former 
is to courts of one kind, the latter is to courts of another. A peep at 
St. James’s and at Newgate may not be unamusing, or even uninterest- 
ing, to those who perchance are practically ignorant of both. 

It is, by the bye, some time before our hero settles down into the 
determined thief: before that, he gradually prepares himself, by various 
minor frauds, for the degree of Master of Arts in that profession to 
which his wishes tend. Among other adventures, there occurs a droll 
sketch of his journey with a young companion, not much more parti- 
cular than himself, to obtain a berth on board a ship at Portsmouth. 
Their finances fail them when no farther from town than Kingston ; and 
in order to recruit, they adopt the well-known plan of the * Letter 
Racket.” Young Vaux, then about sixteen, undertakes to raise the 
wind while his comrade remains at a public-house. He carries a letter, 
full of the usual details of misery, to various houses in the town and 
around it; and the result of the day’s business is a clear netting of 
between four and five pounds ; indeed, Vaux, speaking from repeated 
experience, declares the begging trade to be a highly lucrative one. 
He says, 


“* The donations I commonly received were from one shilling to five ; some- 
times, but rarely, I was presented with gold, particularly at the seats of the 
nobility and gentry, all which, laying within a short distance of the road | 
travelled, | made a point of calling at; and for my information on this sub- 
ject, 1 provided myself with a comprehensive book of roads, in which those 
objects are correctly laid down. Some truly charitable persons, but whose 
means were limited, relieved me with sixpence, and of course I was bound 
to accept such a trifle with as much appearance of thankfulness as I would 
a larger sum ; and frequently when I called at a farm-house by the road-side, 
I have been compelled to take some cold meat, or other eatables, which | 
afterwards bestowed on the first more needy beggar I met on my way. It 
was my custom, in general, to travel on foot, making short stages, and 
putting up at a good inn in every town I entered, where I lived upon the 
best during my stay, and associated with London riders and other respectable 
guests. When tired of walking, I availed myself of a passing stage-coach, 
or return post-chaise ; and my only equipage was a spare shirt, handkerchief, 
&c., which, with my book of roads, [ carried in a small bundle under my 
arm.” 

The affected pity, and but half-concealed contempt, of the persons 
of “ limited means,” whose “ sixpences” he, “ of course,” accepted 
with every appearance of thankfulness, is a rich specimen of the man, 
and is much of a piece with Doddington’s scorn of the * low and venal 
wretches” who were bringing him into Parliament. ‘* Si foret in terris 
rideret Democritus.” And again, we trace the vanity of the gallant in 
the observation that ‘* where there were any young ladies in the family 
I was an object of particular solicitude, and the recital of my misfor- 
tunes drew many a sigh from their tender bosoms.” But Vaux piqued 
himself on the “ gentility” of his deportment, and rather affected the 
aristocrat,—indeed, he tells us, in his very first page, that his * great- 
great-grandmother Dorothy ” was the daughter of a baronet. 


Mr. Vaux’s account of Bridewell is one of a hundred of the evidences 
in fayour of the moral tendency of our prison discipline :— 
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“ In order fo amuse my mind during this solitary week, I climbed up to 
the grated aperture over the door of my cell, and listened to the conversation 
of the neighbouring prisoners, who were also confined for re-examination ; 
and from their discourse I acquired a more extensive knowledge of the 
various modes of fraud and robbery, which I now found were reduced to a 
regular system, than I should have done in seven years had I continued at 
large. I was, indeed, astonished at what I heard; and I clearly perceived, 
that, instead of confessing contrition for their offences, their only considera- 
tion was how to proceed with more safety, but increased vigour, in their 
future depredations.” 


From this period, the Rubicon being passed, James Hardy Vaux, like 
Julius Cesar of old, wages open war upon the common-wealth. The 
great mystery of thieving, in all its branches, is entered on by the young 
adept. Buzzing, dragging, sneaking, hoisting, pinching, smashing, 
jumping, spanking, starring, the kid-rig, the letter-racket, the order 
racket, the snuff-racket—these are euphonic titles which pass current 
among the gods; while, for mortal men, our hero kindly vouchsafes the 
interpreting aid of a flash dictionary. 

But at length the day—the fatal day—arrives! Fate, which had so 
often stood his friend when guilty, decreed at last that James Hardy Vaux 
should suffer when innocent. On Sunday, the 17th August, 1809, his 
friend Bromley and he having breakfasted together, were taking a quiet 
walk into the City to a friendly Jew in Petticoat-lane, Whitechapel, for 
the purpose of buying some base half- guineas and seven-shilling pieces. 
Whileg us innocently engaged, they accidentally fell in with a crowd 
standin about a draper’s shes in Cheapside, on which a burglarious 
attempt had been made the preceding night. Vaux, on learning the 
occasion of the concourse, proceeded quietly on his way—for, says he, 
plously, “ I always opposed robbing on the Sabbath-day”—but Brom- 
ley, his companion, who had an eye to business, was seized by a man 
among them in flagrante delicto,—that is to say, with his neighbour's 
handkerchief in his hand! But not content with the capture of Bromley, 
not content with acquainting the plundered individual with his loss in 
the emphatic words, ‘‘ Come back, Sir, you’re robbed !” the captor,— 
whose infamy will descend, with merited execration, to posterity in 
the glowing pages =f the autobiographer,—exclaimed, while he pointed 
to Vaux, “Stop him in the blue coat? that’s the other!” This man 
and his brother—their names were Alderman—were the witnesses on 
whose evidence the prisoners were convicted, and Vaux, after so many 
escapes, is transported for seven years on account of a handkerchief, 
value elevenpence, which he did not steal! 

On returning to England, at the expiration of the seven years, Vaux 
betakes himself again to his old courses, and is once more sentenced and 
exiled, 

And now arises the thought upon what possible grounds—judged by 
what standard—upon what principle in morals—does the character of 
the Right Honourable Lord Melcomb stand one jot higher than that of 
James Hardy Vaux, the convicted felon? If we consider the act, 
relatively to its immediate and remote consequences to society, it cannot 
be pretended that the life of the pilferer of handkerchiefs, and snuff-boxes, 
and rings, is more injurious to fis country than that of the deliberately 
systematic political debauchee, who, without one atom of concern for 
aught but his own paltry gain, sells—not merely his own worthless self, 
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but all those within the range of his influence to the highest bidder ; 
who, to obtain power, confounds, by his bribes, every distinction 
between right and wrong in the minds of those who, in their helpless 
ieooranee, are swayed by his example, and who uses that power, when 
obtained, to perpetuate corruption, to sneer down honesty and earneste 
ness in the higher grades, and to encourage whatsoever tends to keep 
the lower beneath the level of the brute, that he may have a ground for 
his fiend-like scorn of those who would treat them as men. Or, if we 
consider the agent—-that is, with regard to the actuating motives—they 
are pretty much the same in the one as in the other. The same aversion 
to fair and constant exertion ;—the same preference of risk to-day and 
of extravagance to-morrow,—of the excitement of hopes and fears 
arising from the constant fluctuations of fortune,—is to be traced in all 
those whose life is a perpetual pendulum between the ins and the outs, 
whether of place or prison. The respectability of the two classes is 
thus much upon a par,—and thankful should we be that this truth is 
daily striking root, and strengthening, and germinating in the hearts of 
the people at large. The day is fast approaching,—it is even at hand,— 
when due appreciation for the merits of the upright Statesman will 
accompany the universal loathing which will be felt for the political 
adventurer. Men will not much longer be deluded by names. The 
scrutinizing glance of thousands will follow every public man with the 


- pertinacity of his shadow. A wise distrust—springing from a jealous 


love of virtue, not from a heartless disbelief of its existence—will dis- 
cern the true from the false, and the eternal cry of the nation will then 
be ‘* deeds—not words.” Then will the preventive caution of the public 
prove to the greater, what a preventive police ought ere this to have 
proved to the lesser rogues; and the charge of having given a bribe be 
regarded as a heavier imputation than that of having picked a pocket. 
It has seemed to us that the present moment is peculiarly well adapted 
to the reception of those truths which we wish, in this article, to convey. 
And though the memoirs of Bubb Doddington and Hardy Vaux are 


not of recent publication, we have thus singled them out for criticism 
and comparison :— 


“‘ Fortunati ambo—si quid mea carmina possunt.” 


Over the wrecks of the Rotten Boroughs we place the effigy of their 
incarnation, their genius—their Pan Mzenalides—Buss Doppinaron ! 
Electors of England! ye are on the verge of a general election—How 
many defenders of the Doddington System will ye consent to return ? 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
AND ITS PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Cuurca of Englandism” is a phrase which, thanks to Jeremy Bentham, 
has grown into popular use, and belongs to our familiar terminology. It 
conveys a very distinct and precise idea of the genius and spirit of the 
grand and incorporated sect, exclusively supported by the state, and which 
is chartered to dispose of its religious wares with greater advantages than 
are allowed to others. “This sect,” says Mr. Beverley, “has, according to 
its own views, a monopoly of religion; and, like all monopolizing corpo- 
rators, sells worse stuff than can be got anywhere else ;” and we may add, 
with manifest injustice to the fair trader and the public. Of this the publi- 
cations before us afford the most ample testimony. They proceed from, 
or are patronized by a society, whose members consist of the dignified Clergy 
of the land and their orthodox adherents among the laity. A society which, 
like the Jesuits in another Church, formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of diffusing those principles and that kind of knowledge 
which the circumstances of the age required,—when the opinion that igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion began to be questioned, and when it became 
necessary to misdirect inquiry, and to guard it, as much as possible, against 
the danger of adopting liberal opinions and those views of scriptural piety 
which might prove subversive of their haughty and intolerant pretensions, 
This self-constituted body ought to be denominated “The Society for Pro- 
moting the Dominion of the Priesthood ;” for, though it has recently put 
forth works of a useful tendency, exhibiting something of the practical 
nature of the Gospel, its principal aim is, undoubtedly, to maintain 
the divine right of episcopacy, and the necessity of its alliance with the 
state. Sir Richard Steele facetiously observes, that ‘“‘the difference be- 
tween the churches of Rome and England is, that the Church of Rome is 
always in the right, and the Church of England never in the wrong;” cer- 
tain it is, that since the days of Archbishop Laud, the latter has been as 
careful as the former to guard against innovation,—that frightful word, 
which, whenever reform is mentioned, is used by the clergy as the great 
charm against everything that wears the aspect of improvement. Thie 
reason of this, probably, is to be found in the fears which the church enter- 
tains, that no reformation in its spiritual affairs can be attempted with- 
out endangering its temporalities. Thus, notwithstanding the opinions of 
such men as Lord Bacon, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Burnet, and Bishop 
Watson, errors and inconsistencies are continued from age to age, which the 
increasing illumination of the times is daily exposing to derision and 
contempt. A curious synopsis of the orthodoxy of the Church of England 
might be gathered from the works published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. Dogmas worthy of Rome, and servile opinions upon government 
suited to the meridian of the Tudors, abound in their pages, and are issued 
into the world with all the solemnity of ex cathedré infallibility. It is the 
fashion, in certain high quarters, to bepraise the Homilies as containing the 
quintessence of Christian doctrine. Accordingly, the Society circulates, in the 
form of cheap tracts, those productions of the sixteenth, that they may edify the 
people of England in the nineteenth century. How admirably they are adapted 
to the purpose will appear, when we consider that the Apoeryphal Books are 
often referred to in them as if they were canonical. The Book of Wisdom 
is quoted eleven times in the Homily for Rogation Week. That of Baruch 
is cited as part of the Scriptures in the first Homily against Rebellion, and 
he is there styleda prophet. In the second Homily of Alms-deeds, the Book 
of Tobit is mentioned as inspired; and in the sentences to be read at the 
offertory, it is placed with those of acknowledged authority. In the Homily 
against Rebellion, the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance is 
plainly defended. The first Homily on Swearing contains a paragraph, in 
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which matrimony is spoken of as a sacrament. But the most remarkable 
passage occurs in the third Homily on Charity, where Henry the Eighth is 
characterized as God's faithful and true minister, enlightened in heart by 
a and endowed with the same spirit as Jehoshaphat, Josiah, and Heze- 

But let us hear the Christian Society on the subject of tithes. ‘The 
Husbandman’s Manual"—one of their cheap publications—puts into the 
mouth of the farmer the following amusing soliloquy :— 


‘* Now I am setting forth God’s portion, and as it were offering to him the fruits 
of my increase; and truly it would be an ungrateful thing in me to deny him 3 
tenth part from whom I receive the whole. But why do] talk of denying it him ? 
It is in truth robbing him, to withhold but the least part of this, which the piety of 
our ancestors hath dedicated tohim. Alas! it is what I never had a right to; and 
when I set forth thetithe, I give him that which never was mine. I never bought 
it in any purchase, nor do I pay for itany rent. What then? Shall our ancestors 
engross the whole reward of this piety? No ; I am resolved to partake with them ; 
for what they piously gave I will religiously pay; and in my heart sv far approve 
of what they have done, that were it left to myself to set apart what portion I my- 
self should think fit, for the maintenance of God’s ministers, I should take care, 
that he by whom I receive spiritual things should want nothing of my temporal.” 


When the happy farmer has thus given vent to his holy joy, occasioned 
by the supreme luxury of paying tithes to some parson probably who bought 
the living— or to a sprig of nobility appointed to it by family interest, and 
whom perhaps he seldom has the felicity of seeing except on these delightful 
occasions, he is further helped with this prayer :— 


** Do thou therefore, O my God! accept of this tribute which I owe thee for all 
thy mercies. Itis, I confess, thine own; but do thou accept of me in rendering 
thee thine own; for thou who searchest the hearts knowest that I do it cheerfully, 
freely, and willingly, and I beseech thee to keep me in this frame of mind, that I 
may never covet any man’s goods, much less that which is thine. Set a watch, O 
Lord ! over mine eyes and hands; let them never be defiled with rapine and sacri- 
lege ; that so the dreadful curse which followeth the thief may never enter into my 
house to consume it. And further, I pray thee, that of thy mercy thou mayest so 
bless the labour of my hands, that I may have a /arge portion yearly dedicated to thy 
service ; and that in exchange for these things temporal I may receive the things 
which are spiritual and eternal.” 


In our lively imaginations we have no difficully in fancying that we hear 
this soliloquy, and these divine breathings, from one end of England and 
Ireland to the other! 

Really if these Most Reverend and Right Reverend personages were nof 
moved by the Holy Ghost thus to instruct their flocks, we should be tempted 
to believe that they were laughing in their sleeves of lawn at the simplicity 
of mankind. ‘“ The farmers may be great fools compared with the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, who on the jovial banks of Cam and Isis have drunk 
deeply of the waves of piety and wisdom,—but they are not quire such fools 
as to feel anything but disgust at this offensive nonsense.”* ; 

What will our readers think of the unblushing effrontery of the following 
passage, extracted from the ‘ Reasonable Communicant, or an Explanation 
of the Lord's Supper,’ by W. Fleetwood, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Ely, 
published of course by this Christian Knowledge Society ?— 


“ When the offertory begins, open your Common Prayer Book, and with your 
eye read along with the minister, and make what short application you can to your- 
self, of what is read; there you will find you are reminded of being charitable in 
general to all that stand in need ; and in particular of being just to those who are 
your spiritual guides, and giving them aT Least what the laws and customs of the 
place have allotted them. And if you find you have been wanting either in this 
charity or justice, you will resolve to make up those defects for the time to come ; for, 





* See Mr. Beverly’s second Letter to the Archbishop of York, 
Dec.—vol. XXXV. NO. CXLIV. 2p 
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assure yourself, you will be highly unjust, if you detain from them what is their 
due, both in law and conscience, as much as any debt is due to yourself.” 

As we are seriously bent on the edification of our readers, we entreat them 
to mark, learn, and inwardly digest, the doctrine of schism, as laid down by 
this holy fraternity of Christian dignitaries :— 

** Part of an authorized and widely-circulated Catechism of the Established Church. 

* Q. If you were to forsake the church and become a dissenter, what sin would 
you commit ? 


“ A, The sin of heresy or schism, according to the tenets of the sect I might join. 
* Q. But if these people have a preaching license from a magistrate, does not 
that give them proper authority ? 


“ A. No; it only secures them from legal punishment, to which they are liable 
without it.’’ 

We cannot do better than add to this the sentiments of Archdeacon 
Daubney, long a distinguished member of this venerable society, and who 
has thus expounded to us the dreadful nature of the guilt incurred by leaving 
the Church and becoming a Dissenter— 

** If you separate from the Church, you are in the commission of a sin more 
directly against God, than any other sin to which the frailty of man’s fallen nature 
has subjected him, can well be—a sin which has done more to counteract the divine 
scheme of human redemption, than any other that the great Deceiver of mankind 
has ever yet employed against it—for you are living in an opposition set up against 


the revealed and only authorized method of conducting the economy of divine grace 
in the world.” 


It will be found, upon even a casual examination of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society's publications, that in furtherance of their grand object, sup- 
porting the exclusive claims of the church, their main artifice is to heap un- 
measured contempt and obloquy upon every description of seceders, That 
they should loudly vociferate the * no popery” ery, might be expected—but 
the extreme virulence with which they treat the death-bed scenes of the de- 
vout and humble of other communions is an outrage upon public decency, 
as well as a shocking violation of the benign precepts of our holy religion. 
They have even lent all the sanction of their patronage to the volume of a 
writer whose malignity is only equalled by his cowardice, and who has pub- 
lished the grossest libels in the awful form of Christian instruction. By 
one of the journals under the Society's management, he bears the name and 
title of Dr. Joseph Warton, and is described as a deceased clergyman, and his 
book is said to be published by his two surviving sons. The aim of the work 
is to hold up to universal scorn what its author is pleased to call the sectarians, 
but he has not the honesty to attack their sentiments as expressed in their 
own writings, nor to connect his name with his wicked lucubrations. He is 
lauded to the skies in the ‘* British Critic” of the last month. He is spoken 
of as one of the departed glories of the Anglican church, and is associated 
with the Jewells, the Hookers, the Barrows, and the Pearsons of former 
days, while the veracious critic well knows that the man is still living, and 
that he is a worthless and contemptible scribbler. We dare them to publish 
his real name. Will the Christian Knowledge Society venture to append it 
to their next edition of the tract which they have selected from his book ? 
This is truly a very pretty piece of Christian charlatanry. Let the world for 
the future beware how it is imposed upon by great names and influential bo- 
dies, who stick at nothing, however vile, to secure their revenues, and ad- 
vance the interests of their portentous confederacy. 
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Professions—Omnibuses and Cabs—Lord Tenterden—Dabbery, or Diplom 
Protocols—Good and Bad in Periodicals—The Juste Milieu—The Times as they 
run—Irish Character. 





Proresstons.—We have had a Reform in Parliament; but it is only 
the first chapter in the History of Reform. The profession of a ‘Par- 
liament-man was on a bad footing, but not a jot worse than man 
others that have outgrown the age. If a man of thirty were oblige 
to wear the breeches of the man of twelve, he would not cut a more 
ridiculous figure than the corporations or municipalities, for instance, of 
our cities do, What have the mayors and aldermen of towns in common 
with the wants of the present day ?—are they not altogether outgrown ? 
Then there is the profession of the law. Men become qualified for advo- 
cates by eating mutton; and the attorney, who understands your busi- 
ness, cannot open his mouth in court, but must hand over his papers to 
one who does not, and has not time to do so if he would, master it. An 
apothecary and a physician are both supposed to be educated for the 
treatment of disease ; but the established arrangement is, that the apo- 
thecary, who is the inferior authority, shall prescribe as long as the 
disease is curable; when it becomes incurable, the rule is to call in the 
aid of art, which is now too late. The apothecary, the physician, and 
the undertaker form a regular climax in professional arrangements. In 
our medical schools, no one studies medicine, because every one will be 
called on to practise it: every one studies anatomy, though he is sure 
never to have a surgical case per annum; but then surgery gives rank, 
and medicine does not. A surgeon is something—an apothecary is 
nothing ; therefore, that a man may seem something, he learns to prac- 
tise that which he will never be called on to perform, and neglects to 
master that by which he is to live and his patients unfortunately to die— 
viz., the practice of medicine. Dr, Conolly, in his admirable “ Outlines 
of Lectures,” tells us, that during the established collegiate course of 
medical education, a young man solely attends to surgery, in order that 
he may rank as one; and that he learns his medicine, in the course of 
his first six years’ practice, at the expense of his patients—who thus fall 
martyrs to a future generation. A clever, middle-aged medical practi- 
tioner has thus waded up to his present state of skill through blood and 
tears: the widow's weeds and the parent’s winding-shect entangle his 
professional career ; his pestle is to brain and not to bray ; his shop is 
worse than the upas-tree—all who come within its influence droop and 
pine and wither, and sleep the eternal sleep, until he has repaired the 
error of that professional arrangement that permits a man to learn one 
thing and practise another. The rotten state of our professions erm 
even the military trade, where none is chosen for aptitude ; which a man 
enters for fashion, and is promoted according to the state of his purse, 
The fact is, we do not want an army ; it is a mere aristocratical humbug. 
In Prussia, where an army is really wanted, and the profession some- 
thing substantial, promotion depends upon ability and the faithful dis- 
charge of duty. Prussian officers, who served in our German legion, 
were perfectly horrorsstruck with our - cra and bartering system of 
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promotion. Of the church profession we will say nothing: its most 
zealous friends are concocting its reform, from a conviction of its in- 
ternal decay. Christian vicegerency, it is well known, has become family 
property. ~The rich have purchased the gain of preaching the word of 
God,—ministers are saints by proxy. Pocketing all the good things of 
godliness, they hire a substitute at a mean price to go forth and preach 
the Gospel in their stead, In short, there is not an old profession that 
has not worn out its forms ; and yet so many persons have an interest in 
preserving them, and so much delusion is kept up respecting them, that 
there will be no change without a struggle, in spite of the obviousness 
of the public advantage, Institutions should be as clastic as the spring- 
drawers recommended to stout gentlemen-sportsmen by the newspapers : 
they should expand with our growth, keep our excrescences in shape, 


and when they lose their elasticity, be cast off as easily as the slough of 
the snake in spring. 


Omnisuses AND Cans,—A foreigner, on reading our newspapers and po- 
lice reports, would suppose that London was visited with an eighth plague; 
and that we were overrun with omnibuses and cabs, in number and annoy- 
ance not exceeded by the plague of creeping things. Not aday—scarcely 
an hour—is supposed to pass withuut a life lost or a bone broken ; the 
cabs go scattering destruction, and the omnibuses are equally awful in 
the way of obstruction, Shopkeepers sally forth in crowds to the police, 
and harmoniously swear that their trade is ruined, and nobody will enter 
their shops, because the abominable omnibuses are always standing at 
their doors: nobody complains of the cabs standing still, but unfor- 
tunately they do more mischief in motion than the bulky vehicles do in 
quiescence, The cabs, which indeed seem to be mere quicksilver, are 
said to be glancing about the streets like electric fluid, and the old watch 
cry of gui vive is converted into qui meurt. The drivers are said to 
chuckle over the morning papers, which are their gazettes of killed and 
wounded ; and have been heard to ask each other, as the day’s destruc- 
tion drew to aclose, as to the number bagged in the course of sport. 
It is the plebeian battue. The Londoners are dying of a galloping 
consumption ; and the undertakers in hearses are understood to be in 
league with the overtakers in gigs. Unless cabs are put a stop to, say 
the passengers, there is an end of walking ; get up and ride then, say the 
omnibus folk; but here is the difficulty, the omnibuses stand still, 
merely for the purpose of obstructing the passage. This is worse than 
being driven from pillar to post; if you walk, you are run over—if you 
ride you are frozen into a mere obstruction—and, in either case, handed 
over to the driver of the general churchyard omnibus—coloured all black, 
and the name of the rider inscribed on a japanned plate inside. So 
much for public conveyance, which seems, at present, to mean so much 
public stoppage. 

Some shopkeepers in Oxford-strect, as well as their brethren elsc- 
where, lately complained to the magistrate that the omnibuses beset their 
doors, where they would stay as long as it suited their own convenience, 
and regardless of that of all others. Mr. Shillibeer, a proprietor, how- 
ever came forward and quoted a clause of the Act, which he said he had 
himself agreed upon with Mr. Spring Rice at the Treasury, whereby omni- 
buses were entitled to stand where they pleased and as long as they liked. 
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These gentlemen must both be Irishmen: by way of providing for the 
more speedy conveyance of passengers from one end of the town to 
— other, they introduced a clause empowering the omnibuses to stand 
still. 

The evils complained of here have some foundation, and that chiefly 
arising from the absurd manner in which all matters of public conve- 
nience are regulated. 

The old hackney-coach system was too bad to last, so a new job was 
let in; and the cabs started, but precisely in such a manner as to hurt 
the old hacks and injure the public. This was not enough—more light 
was to be let in—consequently an old abuse, viz., that of preventing 
stages from setting down on the stones, was repealed. This was a good 
measure, but not all that was wanted: instead of public conveyances 
being left to a mere police regulation, and in all other respects free, 
they are still hampered by several sets of Acts of Parliament, and the esta- 
blishment of two or three privileged kinds of conveyance, which pros 
duce, on the one hand, little but mischief and danger,—and, on the 
other, confusion, delay, and obstruction. 


Lorp TenterpEN.—The late Chief Justice is said to have retained 
his faculties to within a few moments of his death, when he began to 
wander ; sat upright in his bed, used the action of taking snuff, which 
was habitual to him, and said—‘* Gentlemen of the jury, consider of your 
verdict,” and died. Poor mortal! he was going to trial himself—not 
to judge, but to be judged! He was about to appear, wigless and 
robeless, naked and forlorn, to hear his own sentence! Where be now 
his guidlibets and quodlibets? No nice quirk of law will serve his turn! 
He cannot, like the attorney in Quevedo’s “ Vision of Judgment,” demur 
to his own soul, and swear that, in the confusion of the Last Day, he has 
picked up another man’s. The soul of a Tory Chief Justice must be 
well marked: probably it is of scarlet hue, like his robe of office, and 
not to be confounded with others, ‘ Charles Abbott! Charles Abbott ! 
Come into court! come into court! or you will be nonsuited!” With 
what a blast must such a summons come upon the complaisant soul 
of a Chief Justice, with whom the habit of judging is so inveterate, 
that to stand in the dock, even before the Court of Light, must appear 
a case altogether contrary to precedent! When the Judge’s trumpet 
rings in the assize town, it is well known with what a terrible sound it 
enters the dungeons of the wretches who are awaiting the gaol-delivery ; 
some through the medium of death—some of banishment—some to be 
restored to life and light. But all these men are accustomed to obey 
the voice of authority: they have been educated in fear and terror; they 
take their trial as an ordinary vicissitude of a troubled scene, Great 
must be the change when the trumpet sounds for the ordeal of the Judge 
himself: fearful is the reverse—dreadful the responsibility! ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury, consider of your verdict.” Perhaps the poor Judge 
fancied, like the Egyptians of old, he was leaving his character to the 
discussion of the public. He would know that the press he had always 
persecuted would be retained against him, and could hardly expect any 
mercy. He had long been a famous interpreter of the law, and where 
he could espy an advantage for the Few over the Many, there he lent his 
aid: he could not therefore hope for the verdict of acommon jury. But 
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why try him ?—the culprit has slipped into another court ;—the pannel 
is empty, save of a huge wig and a wide robe, which are already being 
donned by another. While we are speculating on his appearance in 
another world, he has taken his fare in the Black Omnibus, and has ere 
now been set down at the chapel of the Foundling Hospital. In order to 
perpetuate his memory, and bestow a boon on posterity, the Justice de- 
funct has left an annual prize for Latin verse to Canterbury school. 
Latin verse seemed to be the best substratum of education in the enlight- 
ened judgment of the departed lawyer—but let him rest. Ora pro nobis! 


Danpery, orn DipLomacy—Prorocois.—The derivation of this famous 
word is not obvious to the unlearned reader, It is compounded of two 
Greek words: the one, rpwrds, and the other, cohAdouar—to stick fast, or 
glue. Therefore, Protocol the First, for example, means the first place 
at which the diplomatists stick, or stick fast, or are glued down. When 
several persons have been conferring together for a long time, and have 
. fairly bothered each other’s intellects, they agree to make a common 
dab, or col, that there is something or other about which they have de- 
termined not to quarrel. When they meet again, the result of the fresh 
palaver is another protocol, or dab second ; and so they go on until the 
whole board, or record of their proceedings, is studded with dabs, or 
protocols, sometimes to the number of seventy or eighty. At this stage 
it commonly happens that several of the dabs get muddled together, 
like spots in the confluent small-pox; when one of the hastiest or the 
strongest of the party, in an access of botheration, takes the board and 
brushes off all the dabs, or cols, ‘* at one fell swoop,” and there is an 
end of the business for a time. All the dabbers stare and stammer, and 
hobble home to dine,—protesting that there is an end of all dabbery, or 
protocolism, for ever, if such proceedings are not punished by a uni- 
versal war. 

The technical term for a dabber is diplomate, or diplomatist, another 
Greek word, that being the language most apt for the occasion; for the 
Greeks, time immemorial, have been the greatest rogues in Christendom, 
consequently they have store of words for the use of dabbery. The 
meaning of diplomate is shadowed forth in the sense of the word from 
which it is derived, which is érdods, double, signifying, that while 
the diplomate is making one description of dab, he is, in point of fact, 
meaning to make another. Dab-making, or protocolism, is like play- 
ing at chess: every new move or dab is a trap for taking other dabs; 
and when the strongest party is check-mated, or bedabbed into a dirty 
corner, instead of allowing he is beaten, he takes the end of a bayonet 


and upsets the dab-board itself at once, throwing the whole party into 
confusion, 


Goop anv Bap 1n Periopicats.—Society is a pyramid of shot; 
the most numerous classes are nearest the bottom: but in order to make 
the pyramidal figure altogether applicable, an alloy must be imagined. 
Suppose the lowest layer to be composed of mere run iron, let the next 
be Swedish ; now, then, introduce a vein of copper, next of zinc; about 
the fourth or fifth row, we have arrived at a Corinthian fusion of mate- 
rials ; then silver and gold come in for a share, till, on mounting higher, 
they are the principal ingredients ; and, at last, the crowning balls are 
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solely composed of the precious metals. This is something like society 
vis-a-vis the periodicals. The best writing in superior periouical papers 
is altogether aimed at the more influential classes of society—the gold 
and silver order: that which is calculated for them does not suit the 
tastes of the iron layers; nay, it is not comprehensible by them, or at 
least but by a select few of them. Good writing is not good to all 
classes: just as Dr. Paris says of food, it must not be administered in 
a too concentrated form; bulk is absolutely necessary, and the feebler 
the gastric juice the more surface must be presented to it. Thus writers 
who are perhaps best of all adapted to the lower layers, are the mere 
diluters of the more solid stuff. If right were done in this view of things, 
rich men would pay a far higher price for their periodicals than the 
poor; but altogether, on the other hand, from their superior knowled 
of the arts of society, they have learned to supply themselves at the 
infinitesimal of that which the poor man is obliged to pay. By means 
of reading-rooms, clubs, book societies, &c., wealthy men contrive to 
procure all the luxuries of literature at the most insignificant expense to 
them ; while, if it were looked into, their income would be found to be spent 
on joys of the most joyless description—chiefly, indeed, in matters of vain 
ostentation and low revelry, from which they themselves would be glad to 
be emancipated. This would be all very well if nobody were injured. 
It so happens, however, that the best and most universally approved 
newspapers are suffering from this very source. The best of thew. 
such as the “ Examiner,” ‘ Spectator,’ &c., aim at meeting the 
tastes and forwarding the enligh 
by whom their honesty and ability are fully appreciated, but on whom 
does the task of supporting them devolve? The élite never buy a 
paper: they see them for their own gratification at the clubs, or the 
reading-room, or at some friend's by accident, One club furnishes a 
thousand members, perhaps,—the very readers speculated upon by the 
writers from their congeniality of views, position, and taste. The thou- 
sand members do not pay to the paper more than some sevenpence or 
tenpence; who, then, is to pay for the enormous expense attendant on 
periodicals, whether Pape or weekly ?—A few retired dilettanti in 
the country, a few crotchety individuals in town, who receive the periodi- 
cal without a journey to it; or, perhaps, most of all, some of the run- 
iron layer, rising above their condition, feeling their usefulness and im- 
ert position, stretch forth their hands in eagerness to grasp all the 
nowledge within their reach, and make an effort beyond their pro- 
portionate means to attain the vehicle of instruction. i 
Look at the prices of periodicals—lunar or hebdomadal. The ordi- 
nary one is equal in value to the poor man’s principal dish for his own 
meal. Then raise your eyes to the gold and silver laminze of society, 
and you will find that there is no choice dish at their table that would not 
in itself discharge a quarter’s subscription for the best periodical going. 
Sometimes, indeed, the worst dishes cost the most; and some tasteless 
and unseasonable vegetable, some misbegotten animal,—or, worse and 
worse, some doctored bottle of wine at the table of the rich and generous 
and the enlightened, would pay a year’s bill at the bookseller’s for the 
most important lessons now being taught in periodicals, and every one ac- 
knowledges that now they are the most negotiable paper in literature. 
If we could personate, for one moment, the golden and silver layers of 
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society, implying not the top-vulgar, but the truly easy and enlightened, 
we should say—banish every luxury not necessary to true manliness 
and womanliness; let us be content with haunches of mutton and sir- 
loins of beef, accompanied with the staple of Ireland; let us despise 
cavalcades, and abhor the vacuum of unoccupied hours; let us eschew 
under-worked and over-dressed servants ; let the stable be occupied only 
with animals necessary to health and locomotion,—and let all the surplus, 
heretofore spent upon absurdities or refinements, be given to the shrine 
of enlightened opinion, to which the newspaper conduces—laudatur et 
alget ! 

We contend that the clubs, the reading-rooms, the book societies, &c., 
are cutting their own throats, Such persons as they are composed of 
are precisely the individuals who ought to pay somewhat to others for 
holding up the best models to the underlayers of society. Instead of 
that, by an ingenious device, they evade paying themselves, and shove 
the burden upon those who do not exactly comprehend the benefit they 
are to receive, but still approach the fountains of information with per- 
fect faith. Hence the secret of the imperfect success of the allowed 
best periodicals of the day, and the grand success of those who go direct 
to the run-iron of society through the medium of their worst passions 
and lowest tastes. 


Tue Juste Mit1ev.—One man recommends pepper, another sugar— 
the juste milieu is a compound of both; a little pepper for heat, and a 
little sugar for sweet, and the medio tutissimus is supposed to be exactly 
hit. There are two intelligible principles in operation over the whole of 
Europe—the one, that may be called conservative, would strike institu- 
tions as they exist perpetual and permanent—because, under the pre- 
sent order of things, existence is just tolerable for the many, and easy 
for the few ; change cannot but be worse for a large class, and may be 
worse for all. The mouvement people, on the other hand, are at work 
with principles and theories, and they would place society on a new 
footing. At present, society is formed of the débris of some three or 
four dynasties of principles ; such as the régime of the church, of chivalry, 
and the new and lately-prevailing régime of constitutional government. 
The mouvement party, strong in a natural and just theory of society and 
government, would destroy even the traces of barbarism, and re-establish 
society on the great principle—but lately understeod—of the General 
Happiness. The first of these parties take men for automata, and the 
second for perfectly rational beings: but the juste milieu now step in 
and say, men are neither perfectly rational nor yet automata—let us, 
therefore, compose a man who shall be partly ivory and partly Indian 
rubber ; he will work the end in view by both parties: here we will use 
the automaton and here the perfect elasticity. The object of the juste 
milieu is to answer the purposes of both parties without concussion: 
the conservatives only want peace and safety ; the mouvement only want 
general happiness ; the juste milieu interposes itself, like leather in the 
nave of the wheel, to prevent a jar, but with no view of obstructing 
motion, but simply of obviating ignition. It is a consolatory fact, that 
there is a general movement of society; and that there is such, is as 
much proved by those who would stop it as by those who would accele- 
rate it, ‘The juste milieu turn round to the conservatives and say, you 
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must move a little—if but a little; and then to the other and say, “ For 
heaven’s sake do not go so fast; stay a little and take me with you; 
if not, all is lost!” There is no harm in putting on the drag or iron 
shoe on descending a hill; it may, probably, contribute to safety and will 
not materially retard. Such is the juste milieu ; it does not object to the 
direction of the journey, but only to the rate. “ It is the pace that kills,” 
they cry with Nimrod; and in order to diminish the rapidity of motion, 
they would even increase the weight carried: it may strain the back, 
but it will save the legs. The beast may be a little off his feet for atime ; 
but the suspensory ligament is in high preservation, and the navicular bone 
without a touch of inflammation. Such are the middlemen of politics. 

The intention of the juste milieu is charitable: the principle of it is 
hatred of abrupt changes ; it would let classes of society down easily ; 
it abhors a shock; its partizans would protract misery: like the dis- 
ciples of the Hahnemann school of medicine, they would administer 
physic in millioneth doses—in infinitesimal fractions. This is very 
humane, but probably very short-sighted: it is, perhaps, better for a 
rascally vehicle to break down at once, though at the expense of a 
few broken limbs, than that it should infest a road for ages to the exclu. 
sion of better carriages, whose only deficiency is the want of a vested 
interest, and an old and accredited abuse, 


Tue Times as THEY RUN.—It has always been held that the grandest 
incentive of military devotion was home approbation—the distinction 
of the fair: the female veneration for courage: the smile or the tender 
speech of a woman always having been, in chivalrous times, a sufficient 
inducement for running into the cannon’s mouth, The only way that 
ladies are to gain intelligence of the achievements of the British 
* braves ” is through the despatches, which, alas! the ladies do not read, 
so what becomes of the grand motive for cutting a figure? The only 
parts of the Intelligence consulted by ladies is news of the movements 
of certain leaders of fashion: they pore over the columns of the Post 
in order to learn what carriage has deposited its burden at what hotel : 
they love to know whose party had the most brilliant attendance—who 
is gone to Brighton—who dined with the King—who kissed hands—and 
who is departed to the realms beyond or below sea. A despatch, involv- 
ing the fate of nations, or recording the valiant actions of our country- 
men, or other combatants, is immediately voted among the non-entities or 
the bores of the day; while a fracas, or faux pas, or crash, or smash, 
engages all the attention of the eyes, the lips, the beauty, and the fashion 
that the poor adventurer in a foreign land is vainly dreaming will be 
turned on him and his fortunes when he has done aught worthy of being 
enshrined in the annals of fame. Who cares for our countrymen that 
are daily falling at Oporto? Has any one but his own family cast a 
thought upon the fate of Staunton or Morgell? when Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm writes his despatches from the Scheldt in case of any action, will any 
fair lady read them, unless, indeed, she has a brother or husband in the 
fleet? It isto be feared we are grown sadly frivolous,—high hopes are 
sunk,—high aspirations are laughed at,—fame, glory, patriotism, are 
topics of sneer or slander: everything in this sublunary world is be- 
come an affair of income: it is, who shall secure the best means of cut- 
ting a dash? whose equipage shall be most complete? who shall be best 
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served at home and most marked abroad? The precision of lurury is 
the point aimed at, and the passion of striving in that race swallows up 
nearly every other. The pursuit of personal accomplishment—of per. 
sonal grace—the adornment of beauty—or the setting off of feminine 
elegance—all these are legitimate arts, for which we men are, in private 
obligation, bound to the sex—but they are a very different thing from 
rivalry in dissipation, luxury, expense, and absurdity—pursuits destruc- 
tive to themselves and all concerned, and gratifying to nobody. There 
is no end to the latitude we would give to women in order to make them- 
selves charming: the most fascinating persons have been the promoters 
of the best deeds of men; but when they take the field as principals— 
when their object is not to please the manlier part of society, but to 
out-dazzle and annihilate some antagonist in the field of fashion, then 
we turn away in disgust at the paltriness of the motive, and lament over 
the miserableness of the end. 

We are very much afraid that at this moment society is on an espe- 
cial bad footing ; the proof and the remedy is, that those who are its 
true and chiefest ornaments are retiring from it with all possible sedu- 
lousness. Disgusted with the dulness, the vanity, and the poorness of 
modern attempts at “living together,” such as it is, they are withdraw- 
ing into the narrowest circle they can draw ; into, in fact, the merest 
hermitism ; and it is out of these centres that a society with new maxims 
must spring: when these small centres have suffered themselves, by the 
aggregation of similar particles, to have increased their bulk to a size 
not predicated in their original formation, the race of fashion—the 
struggle of distinction—the determination to outvie—is acknowledged, 
even in the very acmé of folly, to be unproductive of the most moderate 
satisfaction : the effort, then, should be made to withdraw from it; and the 
thing, to be done effectually, should be done with the suddenness of a 
coup d’état. Times of great difficulty and importance are coming: they 
who are not laying up for events may find themselves suddenly wander- 
ing on Salisbury Plain without a blanket: by which we would enforce, 
that empty luxury now may be soon paid for by biting poverty. The 
wisdom of the nobleman that taught his son basket-making is not to be 
despised. The consideration of every young man, of the present day, 
should not be how I may most gratify my own senses, but how I may 
make myself most necessary to my fellow men under any circumstances. 
Did it ever occur to a young man of the present day that, could he make 
a door, or shoe a horse, in addition to his ordinary education, he 
would be independent of every change in the institutions of society ? 
And yet these safety-valves of life would not take half the time given 
ordinarily to cricket or pigeon-shooting. Personal treasures are the 
best—purse stores are by no means to be despised—but how can that 
family provide against the evil day, that is daily meeding its means in 
the vainest of vanities, out of respect to what some people might pos- 
sibly say, who in any event could or would possibly do nothing? Let 


all such persons tack instantly : it is easier to defy opinion than evade it ; 
let them sell, mortgage, even give rather than be saddled with eternally- 
recurring expenses : let them convert into specie—into disposable capital 
—into undeniable funds—that which they may still possess, and enjoy 
such luxuries of life as they may still possess, even in a garret, rather 
than reckon upon good years to come. The bane of modern life is 
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show ; let the present be made as comfortable as possible to all men, but 
let not the future be sacrificed to show. 

We are all in @ very artificial state: most of us are living upon 
opinion, in which there may soon be fearful changes ; it is well, therefore, 
to consider in time what we could each of us po, in case that opinion 


should, some fine day, be blown away down the wind like a gaudy and 
unstable bubble. 


Trish Cuaracter.—Madame D’Arblay, in her Memoirs of her father, 
Dr. Burney, speaking of Mr, Burke and the Hastings’ trial, of which 
she greatly disapproved, as indeed by private duty bound, for she was 
keeper of the Queen’s wardrobe at the time, observes— 


“Tam persuaded that his intentions are always pure; and that the two 
fatal transgressions (the Hastings’ trial and the declaration of the perma- 
nency of the King’s insanity) which despoiled him of his supremacy of per- 
fection, were both the wayward produce of that enamel and inexpli- 
cable occasional warp, which, in some or other unexpected instance, is sure, 
sooner or later, to betray an Hibernian origin, even in the most transcendant 
geniuses that spring from the land of Erin.”—vol. ili. p. 161. 

This is very curious, if true, as the newspapers say: does the unre- 
claimed savage always lurk perdu in some corner of the greatest Irish 
character? Is the mark of the beast sure to show itself in some moment 
of excitement? Is there an inexplicable taint ;—is there any inrooted 
poison, which, though diluted by modern manners and communication 
with other countries, still always floats about the Hibernian system to 
be lighted up by any accidental excitement? ‘The theory is plausible : 
it is not unsupported by fact, and yet may be mere fancy. It would con- 
firm the English prejudice, that an Irishman is never to be relied upon 
altogether ; and they who love the Hibernian.nation on the whole, and 
abhor the Scotch, are yet found habitually trusting the latter, as 
something sure and intelligible at least. Certainly no country ever re- 
quired more civilizing than Ireland; for, everything allowed for in the 
way of misgovernment that may be, it must be allowed that any other 
race of men, if they had not been tranquillized, would have been sub- 
dued: they are, however, even as restless now, though not so savage, as 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. What is this misculiarism ?—it is 
neither tithes nor taxes,—it is the blood of St. Patirck, which more rapidly 
mounts to the brain than in other realms, It would seem to confirm 
Niebuhr’s notion, that no originally savage country is ever truly civi- 
lized: you may infuse civil institutions among them, you may modify 
the character by immigration, but an original savage is always a savage. 
If this be true, we suppose we have ourselves as much claim upon the 
character of the noble savage as any other land; for, though various is 
our compound, civilized nations had very little to do with the mixture. 
The true Irish are certainly a much purer race ; and, like the New Zea- 
landers, it would seem, according to the sagacious authoress of Evelina, 
however you may breech and coat him,—however he may shine in your 
courts, your halls, or your drawing-rooms, that you are to have an eye 
to him,—he may bite when it is least expected, 
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“© ALJIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horaf, 





Tae Ducnesse pe Berrt.—We have much pleasure in inserting these 
very curious anecdotes of an unfortunate Princess, though they come to us 
from one devoted to her cause, as well as sympathizing with her misfortunes, 


‘* Few heroines of ancient days have displayed more courage, self-devotion, 
and firmness, than has this high-souled and heroic woman. It is not gene- 
rally known in this country, that in an action in La Vendée, where the 
partizans of the Duchess were opposed to the regular troops, she headed her 
forces, and led the charges repeatedly. She had a horse shot dead under 
her, and having been disarmed in the fall, seized the arms of a fallen soldier 
next her, and again cheered on her followers. She was eleven hours in 
action, and escaped unhurt, with the exception of some contusions from the 
fall; and, when the battle was over, was seen administering to the wants of 
those around her, dressing their wounds with her own delicate hands; and 
whilst surrounded by the dead and dying, she appeared wholly regardless of 
self, though overcome by a fatigue and anxiety that few, even of the other 
sex, could have borne so well. 

* On another occasion, the Duchesse de Berri had, with much difficulty, 
procured a horse, and was mounted behind a faithful but humble adherent, 
pursuing her route to a distant quarter, when her guide was accosted by a 
peasant with whom he conversed some time in the patois of the country. 
On quitting the peasant, he observed to the Duchess, that the man was 
charged with a secret mission to a place at some distance, and was so 
fatigued that he feared he could not reach it. She instantly sprang from | 
her seat, called after the peasant, and insisted on his taking the horse, de- 
claring that she could reach her destination on foot. After walking for 
many hours, she arrived at a mountain stream that was swoln by the recent 
rain, and having learned that her enemies were in pursuit of her, she deter- 
mined to cross it. Her guide, assisted by her, fastened a large branch of a 
tree to his person, and, being an expert swimmer, told her to hold by it, 
and that he hoped to get her over. They had advanced to the deepest part 
of the stream when the bough broke, and her guide gave her up for lost, 
when, to his surprise and joy, he saw her boldly clearing the water by his 
side, and they soon reached the bank in safety. During her visits to Dieppe, 
the Duchess had acquired a proficiency in swimming, and it has since fre- 
quently saved her in the hour of need. Overpowered by fatigue and hunger, 
and chilled by the cold of her dripping garments, this courageous woman 
felt that her physical powers were no longer capable of obeying her wishes, 
and that further exertion was impossible. Seeing a house at a distance, she 
declared her intention of throwing herself on the generosity of its owner, 
when her guide warned her of the danger of such a proceeding, as the owner 
of the house was a Liberal, and violently opposed to her party. All his 
representations were made in vain. She boldly entered the house, and, 
addressing the master of it, exclaimed—* You see before you the unhappy 
mother of your King ; proscribed and pursued, half dead with fatigue, cold, 
wet, and hungry, you will not refuse her a morsel of your bread, a corner at 
your fire, and a bed to rest her weary limbs on.” The master of the house 
threw himself at her feet, and, with tears streaming from his eyes, declared 
that his house, and all that was his, were at her service ; and for some days, 
while the pursuit after her was hottest, she remained unsuspected in this 
asylum, the politics of the master placing him out of suspicion; and when 
she left it, she was followed by the tears and prayers of the whole of the 
family and their dependents. 


* This heroic woman, nurtured in courts, and accustomed to all the luxury 


» 
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that such an exalted station as hers can give, has thought herself fortunate, 
during many a night of the last year, when she could have the shelter of the 
poorest hovel, with some brown bread and milk for food, and has partaken, 
at the same humble board, the frugal repast of the peasants who sheltered 
her. Her general attire has been the most common dress, of a material 
called buse, made of worsted, and worn by the poorest of the peasantry. 
A mantle of the same coarse stuff, with a hood, completed her costume. 

_** When one of the friends, who had seen her the pride and ornament of the 
gilded saloons in the Tuileries, expressed his grief at the dreadful hardships 
to which she was exposed, she pointed to a furze bush on the heath where 
they were conversing, and said—‘ I shall sleep on that spot to-night; and 
many nights I have had no better shelter than were afforded by a few wild 
shrubs or trees, and I never slept better at Rosny. Ifmy mantle was long 
enough to allow of its covering my feet when I slept, I should have nothing 
to complain of, but then it might impede my flight, so I must be content. ” 


Srr RicuarD Birniz.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.— 
Gentlemen,—A letter signed ‘* Junius Redivivus,” which appeared in your 
Magazine for October, contains the following passage :— 

** Why was the late Sir K. Birnie appointed chief magistrate of Bow 
Street? Because he made undeniable saddles, and knew how to sycophantize 
the late King.’ “ The sycophant was saddled on the country, and wasa 
tyrant to those beneath him,” or words to that effect. 

The late Sir R. Birnie received his first appointment from the Honourable 
Richard Ryder, to whose notice he had been introduced a few years previous 
by Mr. Graham the magistrate. The former it is sufficient to mame, and 
the latter gentleman was distinguished no less by independence of mind than 
by zeal in the discharge of his duties. It was the frequent and timely aid 
that he had received, during the last six years, from the voluntary services of 
Mr. Birnie, as a county magistrate, more particularly on every emergency of 
danger, that induced him to make the appointment of his friend the request 
of his last illness. 

The appointment of Sir R. Birnie, in 1821, to the situation of chief ma- 
gistrate, would have been considered due to his priority alone, It, as the 
former, came to him from the opinions entertained of his character by others, 
whose esteem was and zs a stamp. 

The right to censure, even as broadly as your correspondent “ Junius 
Redivivus,” the public conduct of all public men whatever, is not questioned. 
For instance, legal ignorance, general incapacity, indolence, or inactivity, 
are grounds of censure open to all. Perhaps the same may be said of the 
public expression of moral or political opinions. But nothing can palliate a 
charge made, and by an anonymous writer, of having obtained a public 
situation by private sycophancy, and behaved in the exercise of its authority 
with tyranny to those beneath him,—against one who never asked or received 
any favour from any government whatever—who lived and died owing no- 
thing to his office or to his country—whose memory still dwells in the hearts, 
and whose name is still breathed in the prayers, of hundreds of the poorer 
classes. 

Not that the hatred nourished by “ Junius Redivivus,” and such cha- 
racters, against the late chief magistrate, is for a moment doubted, but it 
follows not that he who inspired them with it was not highly useful to 
society, 

rnp aa and address are at the service of “ Junius Redivivus.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 





Intsh RerinemEnt.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.— 
Gentlemen,—Leave for meat on Friday, which has been enjoyed by the 
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Roman Catholics in this city since the beginning of July, has been revoked, 
in consequence of the favourable state of the general health.— Waterford 
Mirror. The above is altogether an Irish proceeding. To revoke the leave 
for meat because it keeps people healthy is a very remarkable a ment. 
What is generally termed rude health is, in certain circles, eschewed as in- 
elegant, and an invalid air is preferred as being more refined and delicate. 
But owey our Irish neighbours do not, en masse, intend to adopt the 
fashionable follies of the silliest class of English society? It cannot be pre- 
sumed they purpose discontinuing the use of meat in order to get rid of the 
favourable state of health they are generally enjoying. If this be not their 
intention, there must be some mistake, or perhaps they have a peremptory 
order from the Pope, and in that case the blame of the dull rests entireiy 
with his holiness. Iam, &e. 


PUNISHMENT OF Poverty.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine,—Gentlemen,—The police reports are constantly affording instances of 
the harsh and contradictory construction the laws will admit, with reference 
to the treatment of those unfortunate individuals who are found in the public 
thoroughfares without a home to goto. If they walk from place to place, 
they are denominated vagabonds, and caged accordingly ; while, on the 
other hand, if they attempt to sojourn for atime in any particular neigh- 
bourhood, they are hurried out of it by the authorities as speedily as pos- 
sible. If some poor wretches endeavour to find shelter for a night beneath a 
door-way, they are euveres at once to the station-house, and thence trans- 
ferred, vid the police-office, to jail; and if found begging for that which 
might enable them to procure a lodging, the same fate attends them in their 
character of vagabonds, The grand maxim of the law, with regard. to 
poverty, seems to be to get it out of the way ; and when people find it impos- 
sible to procure homes, they are under the necessity of putting up with 
prisons. For this purpose, poverty is not treated as a crime till it shows 
itself. There is no trouble taken to hunt it out, as in cases of real delin- 
quency, but it is seized upon and punished the moment it becomes visible. 
Poverty, therefore, per se, is no crime as long as it is out of sight, but 
directly it is seen, should it be upon the move, it is VeEreney, and should it 
remain for any time in one place, it is downright roguery. The law seems, 
very properly, to have considered that distress ought always to be regarded 
as a moving sight, and on this principle it is never seen without being 
driven away, or shut up in a prison where it can be seen no longer. 

I am, Gentlemen, &c. 


A Propiey 1n Pargrs.—At White Hall Mill, in Derbyshire, a sheet of 
paper was manufactured last year, which measured 13,800 feet in length, 
four feet in width, and would cover an acre and a half of ground. In these 
days, one would hardly be surprised to see a new penny periodical started 
on a sheet of the above dimensions. Such a paper, however moderate in its 
politics, must of necessity go great lengths, and covering, as it is said to do, 
an acre and a half of ground, must have an extraordinary wiseacre as its 
editor. The contributors to cheap periodicals must commence writing by 
the fool; no difficult matter to them, as writing by the head seems to be 
their grand difficulty. 


To those of our readers who take interest in German literature, we recom- 
mend the highly interesting and delightful tales and novels of Madam 
Hanke, whose literary productions, as we have reason to believe, have not 
yet found their just appreciation in our country. A German critic calls 
Madam Hanke the Miss Edgeworth of Germany. There is not only a great 
affinity of sentiments between the two authors, but Madam Hanke's writ- 
ings have also the same easiness and grace of styleso much admired in Miss 
Edgeworth's works. The subjects of most of Madam Hanke’s novels are 
taken from the private and domestic life of Germany, and they afford a true 
picture of the family-life of the higher class in Germany, The best of 
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Madam Hanke's novels are :—‘ Die Schwester” (the Sister), 2 vols.; ‘ Die 
Perlen” (the Pearls), 2 vols.; “* Die Schwiegermutter,” (the Mother-in- 
Law), 2 vols.; “ Der Blumenkranz” (the Garland), 2 vols. 


THe PrEss THROUGHOUT THE WorLp.—The following table is sent to 
us by a gentleman as translated from the “* Annales des Travaux" of the 
Paris Statistical Society, made up from information derived by M. Balbi, 
the well-known geographer. We subjoin it as a very curious memorandum, 
though we cannot vouch for its accuracy ;— 


Names of the Parts and pease? Names of the Parts and Number of 








States of the World. Population. | ret a States of the World, Population. = — 
EUROPE, 227,700,000 2,142 Warsaw . ° 126,000 13 
France ° - 32,000,000 490 Moscow . . 250,000 17 
Paris . : 690,000 175 | Greece . . » 1,100,000 3 
Lyons . . 146,000 13 Napoli . . 10,000 l 
Marseilles : 116,000 6 AMERICA 39,300,000 978 
British Islands . 23,400,000 483 | United States . 11,600,000 840 
London : 1,275,000 97 New York ° 169,000 30 
Dublin. e 227,000 28 | Columbia . e 3,000,000 20 
Edinburgh . 138,000 18 SantaFé . : 30,000 4 
Glasgow, e 147,000 14 | Mexican Confed, 7,500,000 28 
Manchester . 134,000 12 Mexico . ° 180,000 7 
Birmingham . 107,000 9 | Brazil - P 5,000,000 8 
Liverpool : 119,000 9 Rio Janeiro . 140,000 3 
Swiss Confederation 1,980,000 30 | English America 2,290,000 30 
Geneva . 25,000 4 | Spanish America’s. 1,290,000 4 
Austria ‘ « 32,000,000 80 | Dutch America . 114,000 2 
Vienna e 300,000 24 | French America . 240,000 3 
Milan . ° 151,000 9 | Hayti ° ° 950,000 5 
Prussia. ° 12,464,000 288 ASIA 390,000,000 27 
Netherlands . e 6,143,000 150 | Calcutta ° ° 500,000 9 
Amsterdam , 201,000 35 | Surat ° ° 450,000 1 
Brussels. e 100,000 33 | Pekin . ° » 1,300,000 l 
Antwerp . 66,000 6 OCEANIA 20,000,000 9 
Germanic Confed. . 13,600,000 305 | Batavia ; ° 46,000 2 
Sweden and Norway 3,866,000 2 | Van Diemen’s Land 2,000 l 
Denmark . « 1,950,000 80 | Otaheite . ° 7,000 l 
Copenhagen ,. 109,000 6 AFRICA 60,000,000 12 
Spain . ° » 13,900,000 12) Cairo . ° - 260,000 ] 
Madrid . ° 201,000 4 
Portugal ° « 3,530,000 17 
Lisbon . —- « 260,000 12 SUMMARY. 
Sardinia . « 4,300,000 8 | Europe. + 227,700,000 2,142 
Turin . e 114,000 3 | America ° 39,300,000 978 
Two Sicilies . « 4,600,000 51 | Asia ° .« 390,000,000 27 
Naples . . 364,000 3 Africa . . 60,000,000 12 
Papal Territories . 2,590,000 6 | Oceania . + 20,000,000 9 
Rome . ° 154,000 3 ere 
Russia and Poland 56,515,000 84 | Total for the who 7} 
Petersburgh . 320,000 29 Globe : 737,000,000 3,168 





Upon these computations, the Journal of the Paris Statistical Society thus 
remarks :—“ The proportion to which the number of journals in each 
quarter of the world bears to its population is as follows :—In Asia, there is 
one paper for every 14,000,000; in Africa, one for every 5,000,000; in 
Europe, one for every 106,000 ; in America, one for every 40,000: and pre- 
cisely in the same ratio is the comparative progress of civilization in these 
different divisions of the earth.” 


The last number of the general catalogue printed every semestre at Leipsic 
contains 2157 new books, the foregoing number has but 310 less—so that, in 
the course of one year, 4004 German works have been published! a number 
which surpasses by far that of the yearly publications of England and 
France taken together. , 
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EPIGRAMS. 
By eee eeere 
I 


(On the Writings of a certain titled Author.) 


Like Shakspeare's plays, a monument to time, 
I'l] very shortly prove his Lordship’s rhyme, 
And by an argument that none can cross; 
For every one must readily consent 
That is indeed to time a monument 
Which serves as a memorial of its loss. 


II, ; 
(Written under the Portrait of a certain small Poet, drawn with the 
throat exposed.) ; 
A bantling of Poesy here we behold 
Sans neckcloth—regardless of catching a cold. 
Why-bares he his neck, the coxcombical elf, - 
While he's got such a stock on his publisher's shelf? 


Ill. 


* The noblest study of mankind is man."— Pope, 


If human nature may be called a book, 
Sure more than half 

Of the edition on which now welook, 
Is bound in calf, 


Many thanks to A.X. for his valuable financial exposé, We beg to know 
his address at his earliest convenience. , 


The author of the admirable translation of Prince Piickler Muskau’'s 
letters has (it is well known in the literary world) been employed in trans- 
lating Falk's account of Goethe. The publication of this work has been 
delayed by the intention of weaving up some additional information lately 
published in Germany, and sent to the translator by Prince Ptickler Muskau 
and Madame de Goethe. 


V. V., upon a National Institution for the Widows and Daughters of Pro- 
fessional Men, has been received. The nation has many claims on its bene- 
volence and justice prior to those of parsons and doctors. V.V. must 
pardon our want of courtesy in this opinion. 


To our correspondents in America we are much obliged for many favours, 
and beg, through this channel, to thank Edward Morris, Philadelphia, and 
also our literary friend in Nova Scotia. We very much regret that we can- 
not avail ourselves of the offer of the latter. The home market is over-stocked, 
We beg to inform our excellent and ingenious correspondent, Willis Gaylord 
Clark, that we have not received the communications he refers to. His calu- 
met indeed arrived safe, but the ea fumo dare lucem has not yet extended to 
the papers he mentions. “ Swallow Barn” has never come to hand, nor 
** Thatcher's Indian Biography,” nor the Letters from Peru. While we are 
on this subject, we beg to inform our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that any packets of books or journals, sent per post, is a more 
expensive present than they are aware of. We had this very morning a 
sap from New York, containing what we know not, offered us for 5/. 16s. 

Ve felt compelled to decline the proposition of the postman. Perhaps in 
so doing we may have lost one of the works referred to above. We are 
very sorry—mats quot faire ? 
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Advertisements, effect of the duty on, 94 

#Eschylus, Agamemnon of, 211 

Agamemnonian story, the, 217 

Alfieri, the poet, anecdote of, 230 

Alien bill, 45 

Allard, Madame, works by, noticed, 177 

Ambrosio, or Lacenta, described, 175 

Americans, the, and Mrs. Trollope, 446 

Anastasius, Lord Byron’s opinion of, 139 

Anecdotage, our, 154, 440 

Anemone, lines to the blue one, 207 

Anonymous, the, in periodicals, 385 

Another epic, by the author of ‘‘ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,” 58 

Architecture, Egyptian, 333 

Aristocracy, 163 

Ascham, Roger, notice of, 242 

Ashton, Thomas, factories of, 56 

Asmodeus at Large, 24, 104, 409, 498 

Athens, literature of, 213 

Authors, on the three earliest in our vernacular 
literature, 115, 243—on the difference be- 
tween them, and the impression conveyed of 
them by their works, 401 

Babbage, Mr., his work on the Economy of 
Manufactures, 93 

Ballot, the, 390 

Baxter, Mr., anecdote of, 157 

Belgium and Holland, affairs of, 98 

Bentham, Jeremy, remarks on, by Junius Re- 
divivus, 49—some account of his life and 
Writings, 88 

Berri, Duchesse de, 581 

Birmingham, New-hall meeting at, 91 

Rail-road bill, 275 

Birnie, Sir Richard, 580 

Blackwood’s Magazine, spirit of, 388 

Blessington, Countess of, Journal of her Con- 
versations with Lord Byron, 5, 129, 228, 
305, 521 

Boarding-schools, present system of, 374 

“ Boke of the Governor,” by Sir Thomas El- 
yot, 115 

Bosphorus, the, a sketch, 242 

Broughton, Mr., 381 

Buccaneer, a novel, 501 

Buccaneers, regulations of, 169 

Bulwer, Mr., his speech for the removal of 

’ taxes on knowledge, 29 
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Burdett, Sir Francis, character of, 228 

Burney, Dr., 266 

Byron, Lady, lines addressed to, 142 

Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 
by the Countess of Blessington, 5, 129,228, 
305, 521 

Campbell, R. C., poetry by, 41, 465 

Campden, Viscountess, judicious bequest of, 
482 

Canning, Mr., 544 

Capital, on the employment of, 197 

Castle of Health, a medical treatise, 118. 

Cathedral Hymn, 553 

Character, Irish, 181 

Charity, true, the source of wealth, 482 

Chit chat, continental, 283 

Cholera and Quarantine, 188 

in Ireland, 288 

in prison, 183 

Church of Englandism, 568 

Church Reform, 390 

Club schools, 374 

Clytemnestra, revenge of, 218 

Coaches, invention of, 355 

Coal, on the use of, 357 

Codrington, Sir C. B., his offer to Mr, Buxton, 
475 

Cologne, Musical Festival at, 488 

Colombine’s Ritornella, 162 

Contarini Fleming, by Mr. D' Israeli, 27 

Conversations with Lord Byron, 5, 129, 228, 
305 

Convict-ships, cholera on board of, 188 

Cooke, the murderer, 95, 276 

Corinne, by Madame de Stael, 17 

Corn-law question, 4 

Rhymes, another epic by the author 














of, 58 
Cornwall, Barry, songs of, 191, 263 
Crime, increase of, 125 
Cromwell, Lord, ministry of, 120 
Oliver, letter to, 156—anecdote of, 
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Cumberland, Duke of, 371 

Cunningham, Allan, his “ Maid of Elvar,” 25 
Curran, poetry of, 524 

Cuisinier and the Nobility, 189 

Dabbery, or Diplomacy, 574 

Dancing, remarks on, 116 
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Dando again, 185 

Darien, expedition to, 172, 173 

Davies, Colonel, 126, 127 

Dead, the illustrious, 42 

Diction, beauties of, 148 

Dinner, how to get one, 184 

D' Israeli, Mr., his “ Contarini Fleming,” 27 
Doctrinnaires, the, in office, 397 
Doddington, memoirs of, 556 

Dogs, fierce, remarks on, 327 

Dolphins, army of, 242 

Domestic novelties, at first condemned, 353 
Dream, an extraordinary one, 74 

Dreams are strange things, 528 

Duelling, editorial, 280 

Dutch, war with the, 490 

Duty on advertisements, effect on, 94 


Dying Girl’s Lament, by Mrs. Gore, 87 
East India monopoly, 166 


Editorial duelling, 280 

Education, evils of, 382 

Egyptian Thebes, 332 

Election canvass, speech on, 164 

Elections, forthcoming, 2 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, works of, 115 

Emblems, 439 

England aud Wales, increase of crime in, 125 

English abroad, the, 545 

, fastidiousness of the, 541 

song-writers, 263 

Epic, another, by the author of “ Corn Law 
Rhymes,’ 58 

Epicure’s Code, the, 483 

Epigram by Tom Paine, 157 

Epigrams, 984 

Epping Forest, danger of wandering in, 450 

Erskine, the late Harry, anecdotes of, 442 

Lord, character of, 540 

Etough, Rev. H., extracts from his manuscript 
correspondence, 440, 442 

Evening described, 147 

Every-day character, 39 

Exeter, Literary Society of, 258 

Floating Florentine, the, 286 

Flowers, hymn to the, 421 

Fools, the great majority of mankind, 361 

Forks, an Italian invention, 353 

France, present state of, 81—recent political 
trials in, 365 

Friends, on the loss of, 522 

Gallopade, the, 370 

Galt, John, his biographical sketch of William 
Patersou, 168—opinion of Lord Byron re- 
specting his novels, 139 

Genius, remarks on, 527 

Gertrude, Jerome, Sextus, by Madame Allard, 
177 

Gibbon, Edward, Esq., speech of, 187 

Gilbert, Mr., anecdote of, 157 

Gipsies, character of, 375—tent of described, 
508 

Gold, R., singular notice served by him, 487 

Gore, Mrs., poetry by, 87 

Gothe, publication of his works, 192 








Great Britain, treaty of, with Holland and 
Russia, 98 

Greece, settlement of, 45 

Greek Dramatic Poets, spirit of, 211 

Grey, Lord, 131 

Guiccioli, Countess, anecdotes and particulars 
of, 137, 145, 228, 237, 535 

Hallam's Middle Ages, 537 

Hanged, advantage of being condemned to 
be, 276 

Harlequin, the Speaking, 153 

Ilatton Garden, Lady of, her story, 155 

Hemans, Mrs., poetry by, 150, 209, 533 

Hervey, Lord, his estimate of some of our emi- 
nent poets, 445 

Hobhouse, Mr., talents of, 141, 523 

Hogg, James, new edition of the “ Queen's 
Wake”’ by, 91 

Holland and Belgium, affairs of, 98 

Home of Love, the, 209 

Homer, opinion respecting, 519 

Hospitals, public, abuses in, 378 

House of Commons, unreformed, character of, 
33 

How are you off for potatoes ? 281 

Hulks, punishment of the, 126 

Hunt, Mr., and Lord Byron, 140 

Hymn to the Flowers, 421 

Illustrious dead, 42 

Imprisonment for debt, 184 

Insanity, observations on, 277 

Insurrection in France, 81 

Intermarriage of brother and sister-in-law, 372 

Invocation, written in the neighbourhood of 
Abbotsford, 320 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, 224 

Ireland, cholera in, 288 

Irish, character of the, 181, 579 

Monthly Magazine, 192 

refinement, 481 

Italian women, character of, 528 

Ixion in Heaven, by the author of * Contarini 
Fleming,”’ 514 

Jackson of Exeter, 256 

Jeanie Stevenson, a tale of the Dominie, 344 

Johnson, declaration of, 341 

Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, by 
the Countess of Blessington, 5, 129, 228, 
305, 521 

Judea mourning for her Scattered Children, 
147 

Judge, attempt to bribe one, 279 

Juste Milieu, 576 

Kay, J. J., on the state of the poor in a manu- 
facturing town, 53 

King Death, 264 

King’s Bench, a sojourn in the, 454 

Theatre, performances at, 28 

Knowledge, taxes on, 29 

Konigstein, near Frankfort, capture of a mu- 
sical party at, 488 

Kosem Kesamim, visit of, 32—story of, 105 

Lachryma—Tory ; or a Lament for the Tories, 
369 
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Ladies, English, character of, 130 

Lady, portrait of one, 39 

Laws, criminal, speech on, 45 

Lawyers interested in roguery, 191 

Legal subtilties, 278 

Letter from Paris, by Henry Pelham, Esq., 295 

Liberty, above all things, 321 

Life, lines to, 265 

Life’s Bridge of Sighs, 330 

Lion’s Mouth, the,96, 187, 283, 378, 483, 580 

Literary charity, 91 

exchange, 279 

Union, proposals for a, 418 

Literature, on our three earliest authors in, 
115, 243 

present state of, 340 

Liverpool, provident society at, 56 

Living on nothing, art of, 474 

scot-free, art of, 184 

London, fashionable life in, 130 

Londonderry, Lord, and his wax candles, 186 

Looking after a horse and chaise, 278 

Losses, two, in one act, 153 

Love, Byron's remarks on, 525 

Lurlei Berg, nymph of the, 423 

Luttrell, character of, 238 

Luxembourgh, Duke of, his story respecting 
his mother, 154 

Luxoor, situation of, 337 

Mackintosh, Sir James, notice of, 42 

Magazines, social use of, 472 

Maid of Elvar, by Allan Cunningham, 25 

Manchester, manufacturing population of, 53 

Marriage, remarks on, 310 

Married for Money, a tale, 266 

Matthews and his Comic Annual, 180 

Maturity, explanation of, 117 

Men of Old, 104 

Messiah, the, by Montgomery, reviewed, 147 

Miss » an every-day character, 39 

Modern Biographies, 556 

Montgomery, review of his ‘* Messiah,” 147 

Monthly Commentary, 88, 178, 272, 371, 
472, 571 

Moore, and “ Lalla Rookh,” 7—character of, 
239 

More, Sir Thomas, on the works of, 121, 243 

Mother, our common one, 41 

Murder and madness, 95 

Napoleon, Young, 432 

Newcastle’s old castle, 286 

Newspapers, instructive tendency of, 285 

Nile, source of the, 332 

Norwich, anecdote of a Bishop of, 445 

Nose, epigram ona large one, 157 

Nymph of the Lurlei Berg, 423 

O'Connell, Daniel, his person described, 36 

Offer, a magnanimous one, 475 

Olinois, atrocities of, 170 

Omnibuses and cabs, 572 

Order of the day, 282 

Oriental Smoking, 255 

Original, noticed, 31 

















Our Common Mother, 41 

Oxford, residence of Shelley at, 65, 321, 505 

Paas, Mr., murdered, 95 

Paine, Tom, epigram made by, 157 i. 

Palais de Justice, at Paris, 365 

Papers, prodigy in, 582 

Paris, insurrection in, 82—letter from, 295 

Parliament, internal reform of, 192 

Parliament-man, profession of, 571 

-— smoking members of, 192 

Paterson, William, biographical sketch of, 168 

Pelham, Henry, Esq., his letter from Paris, 295 

Peltier, M., editor of the Ambigu, 43 

Penny Magazine, noticed, 29 

People, future objects of the, 194 ‘ 

Periodicals, on preserving the anonymous in, 
385—good and bad in, 574 

Persil, talents of, 367 

Person and Property, security for, 201 

Petrarch, particulars respecting, 443 

Petticoat influence, 287 

Philosopher, departure of a great one, 88 

travelling equipment of a, 473 

Phrenology, political, 487 

Physician, juvenile, private hints to, 359 

Platonic philosophy, study of, 509 

Poetry, lines to, 148 

on the ancient and modern influence 

of, 466 

religious, true spirit of, 147 

Miss , an Every-day Character, 39 
—Our Common Mother, 41—World before 
the Flood, 59—The Dying Girl, lament by 
Mrs. Gore, 87—The Spirit of Death, a frag- 
ment, 114—Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 
142—To the Blue Anemone, 207—Home 
of Love, 209—Sonnets, 241—King Death, 
264—Life, 265—Lines by Lord Byron, 310 
—Invocation, written in the neighbourhood 
of Abbotsford, 320—Life’s Bridge of Sighs, 
530—Sonnets, 339, 343—A Lachryma— 
Tory, or Lament for the Tories, 369—Son- 
net, 408—Hymn to the Flowers, by Horace 
Smith, 421—Sonnet, 431—Emblems, 439 
—Summer, by R. Calder Campbell, 465—~ 
The Cathedral Hymn, 533 

Police, new policy of, 381 

Police-offices, a day at the, 477 

Political Economy, work on, 197 

Pictures, 90 

Pilgrim’s Progress, set forth under the 
similitude of a dream, 74 

Politician, the, 1,97, 193, 289, 390, 397, 489 

Poor Old Townsend, 182 

Poor, their state in manufacturing towns, 53 

Posting, a novelty in, 93 

Potatoes, how are you off for them ? 281 

Potier’s English Aeschylus, 219 

Poverty, punishment of, 581 

Press throughout the World, 583 

Prince of Seidlitz Powders, 545 

Pringle, Sir John, anecdote of, 445 

Prisons, state of, 127—cholera in, 187 
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Publications, cheap, noticed, 28 Spirit of the Greek Dramatic Poets, 211 
new, review of, 177 Staél; Madame de, Lord Byron's opinion of, 
Punishments, secondary, 125 15, 131 
. Quarantine and Cholera, 188 Stamp duties, on the repeal of, 30 
Rail-roads, remarks on, 275 Steam conveyance, ultimate effects of, 94 
Rameses I]., conquests of, 335 Story-teller, a new weekly periodical, 96 
Reform, city of, 74 Strype and Sir Robert Cotton, anecdote of, 442 
jubilee, the, 190 Summer, 465 
Rejected Addresses, 307 Symmons, Mr., on Aeschylus, 222 
Religion, consolations of, 233 Tact, a cardinal virtue, 525 
Religious poetry, true spirit of, 147 Temperance Societies, 192 
Religious toleration, 45 “ Tentation,” la, opera of, 283 
Robert the Devil, opera of, 28 Tenterden, Lord, 572 
i Robins, Mr., advertisements of, 190 Thebes, city of, 333 
y Royal Wanderers, the, 373 Thief and the Courtier, compared, 556 
Russell, Lord John, on the Ballot, 294 Thurioe, secretary of Cromwell, 155 
Russo-Dutch Loan, 97 Tilbury, William, the theatrical shoemaker, 480 
St. Leger, the, 377 Times as they run, 577 
Saviour, birth-night of the, 147 Tithes and Vestry Cess, funeral of, 182 
Schakowsky, Prince, drama by, 488 incuimbrance of, 262 
Schlegel, Frederick, 211, 212 Tobacco, introduction of, 357 
Schoolmaster in Fault, 272 Tooth-picks, introduction of, 354 ' 
Scott, Sir Walter, Lord Byron's admirativn of, Tories, their backwardness, 2—conduct of, 34 
134—his death, 300 —economy of, 102—their tactics, 287 
Sea, delightful view of, 135 Townsend, death of, 182 
Secondary punishments, 125 Transportation, committee to consider the sub- 
Seer, a renowned one, 108 ject of, 125 
Seidlitz Powders, Prince of, 545 Trollope, Mrs., on the Americans, 446 
Senesino, the singer, anecdote of, 445 True Sun, the, another argument against the 
Shelley at Oxford, 65, 321, 505—fate of, 140 taxes on knowledge, 399 
Sheppard, Mr , letter of, 231 Umbrellas, introduction of, 354 
Sloane collection, remarkable MS. in, 442 Unhappiness, causes of, 539 
Smith, Horace, poetry by, 421 Uniform dress, 481 
Smoking Members of Parliament, 192 Utopia, by Sir Thomas More, 247 
— Oriental, 255 Vaux, memoirs of, 556 
Societies, social, 178 Walpole, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 441 
- Society for promoting Christian Knowledge Ward, Mr., (now Lord Dudley) 532 
ra and its Publications, 568 Who is sane ? 277 
Sojourn in the King’s Bench, 454 Women, feelings of, 144—their qualities, 526 
Solar microscope, story of, 512 —disposed to be tyrants, 536 
Songs, by Barry Cornwall, 263 World before the flood, 59 
Sonnets, 241, 339, 343, 408, 431 Youths missing, 472 
Spain, negotiations relative to, 45 Zoological Gardens, conduct of government in 
Speaking Harlequin, the, 153 regard to this institution, 476 


Spirit of Death, a Fragment, 114 
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